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AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


(Paper read before the State Teachers’ — ty at La Crosse, July 9, 1879, by Supt. C. W. 
OBY. 


In comparing the progress made by the three classes of schools, we 
are at once impressed with the difference existing among them in 
regard to a stability or fixedness of purpose of each in his own sphere. 
Elementary schools were established in this country as soon as the 
van of civilization reached it. They have been fostered ever since, 
with a zeal and enthusiasm that demonstrates the fact that they are 
securely imbedded in the hearts of the people. Even amid discour- 
agements in business and depression of industries, when economy in 
the administration of affairs is the leading question, there is no 
thought of curtailing their usefulness or of rendering their foundation 
Tess secure. 

Likewise, all over the land Colleges and Universities are receiving 
endowments and State support to such an extent that their perpetuity 
and successful progress is assured. 

Thus we see that the condition of elementary and higher education 
is generally satisfactory. There is, however, between these two great 
departments of education a wide separation. Secondary instruction, 
comprising one of our most important classes of schools, is in any 
other than a satisfactory condition. It has been the common battle- 
ground of the enemies and friends of the more advanced system of 
schools. Theories both sane and insane have been evolved; but, as 
might have been anticipated, there has been no relief, because no well 
settled plan of work has been agreed upon. The caldron has boiled 
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with whims and fancies to the present time. Criticisms unusual and 
ominous have been hurled at the High Schools of the country for 
three years and more; and while there is no special cause for alarm, it 
is well to stop and consider where we are and whither we are tending 
with High School instruction. It is the duty of every friend of edu- 
cation to promote the welfare of High Schools, and if possible place 
secondary instruction upon a more substantial and enduring founda- 
tion. Let us concede no more than the facts in the case compel us to, 
remembering, however, that the argument that admits nothing is no 
argument at all, and he who can see nothing good in any position 
except that taken by himself, is unworthy the name of adversary. 
Many of the criticisms made upon High Schools are unjust, and yet 
to ignore, with disdain, all that are made, would-be simply educa- 
tional suicide. We should not forget that the High School is estab- 
lished for the benefit of the masses who are taxed for its support, and 
hence its policy should be in accord with the needs of the community. 
Any other policy would be manifestly unjust, and ought not and will 
not be long tolerated by the public. No one can deny the right of 
the teacher to be heard upon educational policies, but no one class of 
persons can absorb all the educational excellence of the times, and it 
were far wiser to make some concessions than to continue an opposi- 
tion that will ultimately abolish the High School. We are to a cer- 
tain extent off the track with High School instruction. Recent dis- 
satisfaction with High Schools does not come so much from an oppo- 
sition to these schools as from an opposition to the manner in which 
they have been and are still conducted. Occupying as they do a mid- 
dle ground, it is perhaps more natural for High Schools to reach out 
after the higher instruction and to slight the elementary. Perhaps, 
this is not in itselfa bad tendency, but when ‘we consider the work 
that has really been attempted by these schools, the complaints and 
murmurings are not, after all, so mysterious. We have High School 
courses burdened with a multiplicity of branches, more than can be 
handled in a satisfactory manner by the ordinary college; and under 
the delusive hope of imparting a ‘“ broad and liberal education,” teach- 
ers have attempted so much that thorough and efficient work has been 
impossible; and it is a sad truth that too many High School pupils 
and graduates bear the imoress of superficial training. By precept 
pupils are taught the idea of thoroughness in their work. By exam- 
ple it is dissipated; the full, rounded course is placed before them; 
they are permitted to taste, as it were, of each branch in its season 
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but they must think deep and long of nothing. The course must be 
completed in the time specified, and hence it is necessary to hasten 
on. Thus the pupil is lead through all the dizzy mazes of the modern 
High School course, and comes out at the end wise, perhaps, in his own 
conceit, but in fact a superficial creature. We should have no fellow- 
ship with the alarmist. No sudden outburst of public opinion should 
be allowed to abolish or even transform the High School. At the 
same time, a subject fraught with so much moment to the people, 
should be carefully considered, and if defects are found the remedy 
should be unsparingly applied. It has been quite clearly shown that 
this matter of High School education has been overdone and a reac- 
tion is now very evident. There is a demand for more practical in- 
struction; and to ignore this demand means certain ruin to the High 
School. Nothing else can be expected, for when a public school 
ceases to meet the wants of the community supporting it, it must and 
ought to go down. 

The High School should be made emphatically a popular school, a 
school where the children of the rich and the poor alike may obtain 
something more than the mere rudiments of learning, and that was 
the original idea. The High School has in some eases, it appears, 
assumed proportions collegiate, and you are laughed to scorn by the 
jealous managers if you intimate that those proportions are imaginary 
or even embryogenic. Here lurks our most serious danger, for if we 
assume in this work abnormal proportions, we must, like the frog in 
the fable, experience disastrous consequences. 

The arrangement of the High School course has frequently been 
Jeft to those who labor under the strange delusion that true dignity 
can come to the school only through the medium of the ancient lan- 
guages; that these furnish the indispensable, if not the only, basis for 
disciplinary study; hence it is that these branches often appear promi- 
nently, while the English classics and other highly useful branches 
are rated as of secondary importance. The highest results have not 
been secured, and never will be, by this system. Pupils have sqan- 
dered their most precious time upon ancient languages, when, if the 
same time and faithful effort had been given to the study of the Eng- 
lish language and literature, they would have been benefited more in 
every way. We should by no means ignore disciplinary studies in 
our High Schools, but a far better course is to select those branches 
that will couple the largest amount of useful knowledge with discip- 
line, rather than consume the time with discipline alone. This is too 
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expensive a process for the many who can never go beyond the High 
School. Admit all that is said of the richness and grandeur in the 
vernacular dialects of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the fact 
still remains that the thoughts there embodied deal not with the liy- 
ing questions of to-day. They have marked no progress in the arts 
and sciences during these hundreds of years. It is, no doubt, pleasant 
to know just how Demosthenes or Plato gave utterance to their ideas, 
but this is by no means necessary in preparing young men and women 
for the responsibilities of the present age. A few years ago, when 
Horace Greeleey raised his mighty pen and voice in favor of a 
more practical education, he took occasion to mildly reprehend the 
practice of giving the ancient classics such pre-eminence in secondary 
schools. But how were his arguments met? He was told that inas- 
much as he had never tasted the sweets of classic learning, he was 
not to sit in judgment upon so grave a question. That had he been 
warmed into life by classical parents and nourished with Greek roots 
and Latin idioms, he would, without doubt, think differently. Thus 
po or Horace Greley was treated with disdain — his arguments set at 
naught simply because he was not a classical scholar. This style of 
argument finds little favor to-day — thanks toa more progressive age — 
and how will gentlemen answer their classical brethren of New Eng- 
land, who now take the same ground formerly taken by Mr. Greeley 
and others, and who are striving to purge their schools of this same 
disorder? Even in the “ Hub” of classical learning in this country 
the reaction seems more marked than elsewhere. Very recently a 
committee appointed by the association of classical and high school 
teachers of Boston report that ‘‘ English language study is in an ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory condition in their schools;” that “great im- 
provement is possible;” that “Greek usurps the place which belongs 
to English studies;” that “a better knowledge of Greek history‘ 
literature, and art may be obtained through the English than the 
Greek language.” That “less costly means might be employed for 
the education of the few who must from necessity learn Greek.” 
That “ Greek makes an aristocracy of college work, and separates the 
high school from the college, placing the latter outside the pale of 
public occasion.” 

These are the sentiments of anew English classical committee, and 
they are all that the most enthusiastic and practical men can desire. 
They are in substance all that Horace Greeley or Dr. Stark ever said, 
but,they are the sentiments of the masses to-day. The people have 
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t been fast to question the good intentions of the few who have 
shaped the policy and work of high schools. Only an occasional 
murmur was heard until recently, but there is no mistaking the feel- 
ings which now find expression throughout the land upon this sub- 
ject; and when such a body as this New England committee express 
themselves so unqualifiedly, there must exist an abiding presentiment 
that reform is needed and must come. 

We should not forget the earnest and vigorous labors of our own 
lamented Dr. Carpenter, of our State University, who, being thor- 
oughly versed in the Greek language and literature as well as in the 
English, French, and Anglo-Saxon, was not to be silenced with the 
weapons used to put down Horace Greeley. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the deeper he plunged into the realms of language and litera- 
ture, the more fully was he convinced that our system of education 
needed reforming, and when he said: “It is no credit to our scholar- 
ship that our own language has been so much neglected, while so 
much attention has been given to the study of the ancient lan- 
guages,” he forcibly expressed the sentiments of the most progressive 
teachers. The eminent Prof. Palmer, of Oxford, has now symptoms 
of reform; he would exclude Greek from secondary schools; (and 
Prof. Price, of Virginia, would reverse the system and make the 
scientific study of English the basis for the study of Greek;) and thus, 
like haven-lights in a storm, we occasionally find men who, with our 
brethren in New England, are asking fora more natural and useful 
work for our secondary schools. 

But, other arguments failing, we are told that the ancient classics 
must be retained for the discipline they impart. Why is a monopoly 
of discipline so modestly given to the ancient "classics? Dr. Carpen- 
ter was unable to find any good reasons for it. He said, “I see no 
reason why English, studied with the same care and thoroughness 
which are given to the ancient classics, may not afford equal mental 
discipline.” The scholarly Dr. Stark asserts that ‘* Latin and Greek 
are by no means necessary in the work ot mental development,” and 
“should be relegated to the position of pleasant accomplishments, or 
of professional helps for ministers, teachers, and specialists.” Dr. 
Holland finds German and French equally as valuable as Latin and 
Greek as disciplinary studies.” If space would permit, the list might 
be continued ad libitum, and of those eminently qualified to judge, 
showing this is by no means a one-sided question. Besides, it is the 
history of this instruction that the number of those in our high 
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schools who acquire such familiarity with it as to render it in any 
degree practical and useful, is indeed small. 

If there is any shadow of truth in the assertion that high school 
training is detrimental to young persons, it must gain its force because 
of superficial work done. 

Again, the theory of connecting high school instruction directly 
with college instruction, is perhaps all very good as a theory, but fol- 
lowed to its logical results it must needs work great injustice to the 
high schools as a whole. We admit it to be a comfortable arrange- 
ment for some to have a preparatory school at home; but we must 
recognize the fact that a very large percentage of those who are able 
to attend our high-schools are not able to go beyond them, and the 
very small percentage who do enter higher institutions are almost in- 
variably the sons or daughters of wealthy parents who could easily 
afford to prepare their children for college elsewhere, hence it would 
be manifestly unjust to compel the eighty-five high schools of Wis- 
consin to so frame their work that they shall operate as mere feeders 
of colleges. Our high schools have a wider and more important 
work than this. Our first great duty is to prepare young people 
for good citizenship, to make them capable and efficient in the ordi- 
nary business affairs of life. More than this cannot be attempted by 
the high-school without seriously impairing its most legitimate func- 
tion. There should be a good degree of thoroughness and complete- 
ness in every branch attempted, and the number should be limited to 
the most useful and necessary. If in pursuing this more general line 
of work we are able, incidentally, to prepare pupils for college, it may 
be done, but it cannot be made the chief aim without wronging the 
many for the benefit of the few. With the exception of Greek the 
work done by a majority of our high-schools is nearly identical with the 
requirements for entering our State University and most of oar col- 
leges. We do not ask the University and colleges to drop Greek. We 
simply ask the privilege for ourselves. And so far as our University 
is concerned, it is contidently believed that its own interests would be 
enhanced by not making a knowledge of this branch a condition of 
entering any of its classes. Besides, we may doubt whether this home 
preparation in Greek is in all respects satisfactory to the University; 
and it is no great matter of wonderment that the University, with its 
Professors who make a specialty of the branches they teach, is able 
to do more satisfactory preparatory work. We do not deny that the 
the University would prosper more with the preparatory department 
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eliminated; but if its abolition means the transfer of its work, as it 
now stands, to the high schools of the state, it would be a calamity 
which you may be assured would be fully appreciated by the masses. 
If there is any conflict of interests between the two institutions and 
one must yield a point, that one should be the University, and not the 
high school. 

It may be readily admitted, if you please, that this preparatory 
work should be done outside of the State University. Yet ample 
provision may be easily made without burdening the high-school 
with it. It would be far better for all concerned, if a sufficient num- 
ber of special preparatory schools were established in different parts 
of the state for this purpose. 

Our Normal schools are doing a useful, and, in many respects, a 
missionary work, but why not enlarge the bounds of their usefulness 
by giving to each a department in which the arrangement of the 
studies shall have special reference to this preparatory work. Some 
lack but little in academic work of meeting this demand now, and all 
could, with slight modifications of their elementary courses, make the 
necessary preparation and do it better than the high-schools. Our 
normal schools are state institutions, equipped with superior faculties 
of instruction and all the facilities for doing this work, and I submit 
that it would be more appropriate and more consistent for them than 
for the high-schools to attempt it. Aside from these, private acade- 
mies and seminaries can profitably bend their energies in this direc- 
tion, for as popular schools they can not, from their nature and or- 
ganization, be compared with the high-schools of the state, and it 
would seem that they can find no more useful legitimate field of work 
than in this preparatory department. In short the means for work- 
ing up the raw material for the University without the high-schools 
are so abundant and evident that it is unnecessary to specify further. 

We should furnish in our high-schools a liberal course of English 
and mathematical study, English grammar, composition and rhetoric, 
with Latin or German, or both, as optional studies. These branches, 
pursued with sufficient thoroughness to secure an easy and correct 
style of writing and speaking, is all that should be expected by way 
of language studies. The mathematical course should provide all the 
theory necessary to a full and clear understanding of mathematical 
applications. Algebra, geometry, and book-keeping, pursued with a 
careful precision that will stamp thoroughness in the individual ever 
after, should be considered indispensable. Abstruse science and pure- 
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ly theoretical studies should cease to usurp the time that belongs to 
more useful branches. Our individual ideas or peculiar notions should 
not obtain largely in the formation of a course of instruction. We 
should have no prejudices for or against any particular branch of 
learning. We may have preferences, but even these should be made 
subordinate to the welfare of the school. The greatest good to the 
greatest number is the only true policy for a scheme of public educa- 
tion. We must meet a public demand, and it is no part of our busi- 
ness to dictate outside of this limit. It has been quite clearly demon- 
strated that large sums of money have been spent in teaching branches 
that are of little or no value to the masses. We are not securing the 
highest good attainable in this work, and if the demand for a mcre 
practical education be not met, our boasted popular education will be- 
come very unpopular and secondary instruction a failure. 

But no one can deny that there is a highly important and necessary 
work for high-schools. Let us place upon them the proper limita- 
tions, secure for them the public confidence necessary for their ex- 
istence; then their possibilities for good will be incalculable. 





EXPRESSION IN READING. 


(Paper reud before the annual meeting of the [Institute Conductors, at La Crosse, Jaly 7, 1879, 
by Prof. J. Q. Emery.) 

Referring to the subject of reading, a visiting committee to one of 
the State Normal Schools, in its report to the State Superintendent, 
says that perhaps no other branch is so poorly taught in our public 
schools. 

If this statement be true, and I am of the opinion that it is, the 
sooner a reform is thoroughly inaugurated, the better. The institute 
is the great popular instrument for setting on foot educational re- 
forms; and if a better teaching of reading takes the place of the pres- 
ent, that change is to be effected, largely, through the instrumentality 
of the institute. 

The committee further says, that it is debatable how far instruc- 
tion in reading should consist of elocutionary drill, and how far of 
analysis of thought. Many teachers, probably, are in this border land 
of doubt. Is this body prepared to give some helpful recommendation 
on this important question? Are these topics independent of each 
other, or are they so related that one forms a basis for the other? I 
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hold the latter position. I take it that by “‘ elocutionary drill ” is meant 
expression, or the art of vocal delivery. “‘ Now the great principle to 
be observed in expression,” says Wickersham, “is, that all the me- 
chanical modifications of the voice should be governed by the nature 
of the thought and feeling to be expressed.” Hence it is that a cor- 
rect analysis of the thought and appreciation of the sentiment and 
feeling of the author are fundamental conditions of correct expression. 

Says one eminent writer on this subject, “ Something more is 
necessary to read well, than to understand the meaning of what is 
read. There is, probably, no literary production that is the cold work 
of the intellect alone. In all that has been written, of prose or of 
poetry, the emotions play an important part. The plainest composer 
does not write wholly without feeling, and the heart-beats of the true 
poet stir in every line. No one can read skillfully who does not ap- 
preciate the sentiment expressed in what he reads, or who does not 
feel for the time being as the author felt when he wrote it. He can 
not read well of beauty who never saw anything beautiful nor he of 
gayety who never felt gay, nor he of sorrow who never evinced pity, 
nor he of wit who never enjoyed a joke.” 

Without intelligent reading, there can not be expressive reading. 
The directions, therefore, in the syllabus for the current term of in- 
stitutes, for the preparation of lessons in reading, are based upon 
sound philosophy. The following are these directions: 

I. Suggestions for preparing the lesson in reading: 1. Read the 
lesson to determine the scope. 2. Study the paragraph critically, 
using reference books for pronunciation, definition, geography, biog- 
raphy, and history. 3. Review mentally the scope of the piece. 
4, Spell difficult words. 

II. Recitation. (a) With books closed, test the pupils in (1)-(4) of 
preparation. (b) Read the selection. 

It is with this last direction, Read the selection, that I have par- 
ticularly to deal. It will be observed that these directions relate 
chiefly to the analysis of thought; and while it is conceded that that 
preparation is necessary for correct expression, the question arises 
whether something more is not also equally necessary. If the selec- 
tion is read with proper expression, there must be purity and distinct- 
ness of utterance, correctness of accent, emphasis and pitch, due 
deliberateness, modulation, and fluency. Is not some instruction neces- 
sary as to the relation between the character of the ideas or thoughts, 
and the elements of expression; viz., force, time, slides, pitch, volume, 
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stress, quality? Such would seem to have been the thought of the 
writer of the syllabus for 1877, for at the close of the directions for 
teaching reading, was placed in fine type the following note, to wit.: 
“Tn expression, discuss the bases upon which rate, emphasis, inflec- 
tion, and pitch depend.” 

If the selection is to be read with proper expression, it should be 
studied to determine: 1. Its general spirit; 2. Its important individ- 
ual ideas; 3. The relative rank of the ideas. 

We need to know the general spirit of the selection to determine 
what should be the general force, time, etc. We need to know what 
the important individual ideas are, that we may know where to be- 
stow emphasis. We need to know the relative rank of the ideas, in 
order rightly to use the proper elements of expression, so as to make 
clear the exact thought of the author. For accomplishing this, there 
is a variety of methods. What is the general spirit of the selection 
may be developed without any previous classification of ideas, follow- 
ing in this, somewhat, the synthetic method. Ora practically com- 
plete classification of the various kinds of ideas may be made, and 
then the pupil required to determine and state to which class those of 
the given selection belong. I incline to the latter as the preferable 
one for the average institute. It would seem to be no more difficult 
to outline this subject so as to be understood by the members of the 
institute, than to make the classification of sentences understood, or 
to outline the constitution of the United States, or any other of the 
more difficult topics. 

The following classification is substantially that of Mark Bailey: 

“1, Unemotional or matter-of-fact ideas (whether didactic, narra- 
tive, or descriptive). 

2. Bold ideas (including the very emphatic passages in the first class, 
and all declamatory pieces). 

3. Animated or joyous (including all lively, happy, or beautiful 
ideas). 

,. 4. Subdued or pathetic (including all gentle, tender, or sad ideas). ° 

5. Noble (including ideas that are great, grand, sublime, or heroic). 

6. Grave (including the deep feelings of solemnity, reverence, etc.). 

7. Ludicrous or sarcastic (including jest, raillery, ridicule, mockery, 
irony, scorn, or contempt). 

8. Impassioned (including all very bold pieces, and such violent 
passions as anger, defiance, revenge, etc).” 

If the selection to be read is unemotional or matter-of-fact in its 
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- character, how is it to be read? Which of the elements of expression 
are to be employed? What is to be the general quality of voice? 
What the pitch?) What the force, volume, rate, etc.2 And why these 
particular elements instead of others? 

Having determined what is to be the general character of the read- 
ing, what are the important individual ideas, and how are they to be 
expressed? If this idea is important, how is it to be emphasized? 
By force, inflection, time, slide, or pause? How intense should be the 
emphasis? Whatever the character of the selection, similar questions 
must be answered in the mind of the reader, before expressive reading 
is reasonably assured. 

The following are a few of the principles governing expression, as 
formulated by Prof. Bailey : 

‘‘ PRINCIPLE FOR STANDARD Force. — Determine the standard force 
for the unemphatic words, by the kind or general spirit of the piece. 
If the kind is unemotional, the standard force is moderate; if bold, the 
standard force is loud; if pathetic, the standard force is soft. 

‘PRINCIPLE FOR RELATIVE Force. — Taking the standard force 
for the wnemphatic words, give additional force to the emphatic ideas, 
according to their relative importance. 

“PRINCIPLE FOR STANDARD TimE.— Determine the standard of 
time by the general spirit of the piece. If the general spirit is un- 
emotional, the standard time is naturally moderate; if animated or 
joyous, the standard time is fast ; if grave, the standard time is slow. 

““PRINCIPLE FOR RELATIVE Time. — Taking the standard time for 
the unemphatic words, give additional time to the emphatic ideas, ac- 
cording to their relative importance.” 

Similar underlying principles there are for pauses, slides, pitch, vol- 
ume and quality. 

It is not claimed that an institute of two weeks affords sufficient time 
for thorough drill on all these principles; but ‘t is believed that with 
the subject similarly outlined and developed, the members will be bet- 
ter prepared for thorough training in some one or more of these 
topics, and that the instruction may be made progressive from year to 
year. Nor is it meant that the conductor is to seek or expect that 
finished and artistic rendering, possible only to the skilled elocutionist 
or the person of broad culture. For reading, in its better forms, is an 
art, like painting, sculpture and music. It is an expression of the 
reader's taste. 

In all this work the teacher’s voice should frequently be heard, so 
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as to furnish a gocd model for imitation. In studying the principles, 
there should be constant reference to nature for their application. 
“Nature is varied and refined and should be referred to constantly.” 
There is danger of over-doing in technical principles; and mere imi- 
tation is imbecility. Nature’s greatest works are its simplest. Sim- 
plicity is the highest and most enduring of all qualities. It is the 
mean of extremes. In reading, everything like effort should disappear, 
Even exciting expressions should be given with a smooth, marked 
simplicity that is delicate as well as energetic. 

The object of this drill is to explain those natural principles which 
properly control expression ; to develop and cultivate voice and feel- 
ing to the extent required, and to refine and not pervert nature. 

Closing a remarkably able article on the subject of reading, James 
Currie, of England, says: ‘Let the teacher, then, have a certain 
standard of proficiency for his pupils to aim at, suited to their oppor- 
tunities ; let him guard against the vain endeavor to attain a finical 
nieety of accent, which his own good sense should tell him is unat- 
tainable in the circumstances of the community, or even a degree of 
refinement in expression which implies a higher degree of culture 
than they will ever reach ; then if he will only use carefully, harmo- 
niously, and with faith, the means at his disposal, even in spite of 
shortened attendance, he will send away his pupils with a skill in the 
art of reading, which they will gladly cherish for themselves through 
all their occupations in life.” 





METHODS AND MEANS TO TEACH SPELLING. 


(Paper read before the annual meeting ag eg ag Fo ae at La Crosee, July 7, 1879, by 

As the “ way to resume was to resume,” so the way to learn to spell is 
tospell. As a rule itis not wise to waste much time in repining for the 
“ good old times,” whether we view them from an educational stand- 
point, or some other ground. Yet it is fairly questionably if there 
has not been too much of reform in the methods of teaching certain 
branches, and in spelling in particular. As in mechanics every patent 
does not cover a useful invention, and all changes are not improve- 
ments, so, in the educational world, all changes are not surely im- 
provements on the old methods. Many teachers are engaged in a 
search (may it prove a vain one) for an easy path, a royal way to 
knowledge, over which the youth of to-day may travel at leisure. 
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The matter of spelling reform may be put aside as having no prac- 
tical bearing on the instruction teachers are required to give. 

The orthography of the English language is almost entirely a mat- 
ter of memory —a re-collection of certain previous impressions on 
the mind; impressions either of word forms, or of the recurrence of 
certain arrangements of letters. In the teaching of spelling two 
ends are to be striven for: 1. The production of clearly defined, per- 
manent impressions upon the mind. 2. The ability to readily and 
accurately recall these impressions. All methods and varieties of 
methods in spelling are based on this law. The old, or oral method, 
seeks to produce impressions of the recurrence of the individual let- 
ters of a word, while the written, or more modern method, seeks the 
same end by producing an impression on the mind of the word form 
taken as a unit. Which is the better, “the old way or the new?” 
At the present time, and I think unfortunately, very many teachers 
entirely discard oral work in spelling, and depend altogether on the 
written method. Here, as elsewhere, there is a golden mean that is 
better than either extreme. Happy he who finds it! Good spellers 
can hardly be made by a slavish adherence to either way. Only by a 
judicious combination and adaptation of both are the best results to 
be obtained. Probably these results will be best secured by a combi- 
nation that will contain as much of the one method as of the other. 

But what means shall be used to make good spellers? 

1. Arouse the pupil’s pride. Let him once feel that bad spelling is a 
disgrace, and half the battle is won. Children should be taught to 
avoid a wrongly spelled word as they would a contagious disease. At 
the same time they should look on correct spelling as a matter of 
course and as not, in itself, meritorious. A great cause of poor spell- 
ing is the very prevalant notion that it does not matter how a word is 
spelled so that its identity be not lost. When pupils learn that in- 
telligent readers measure the culture of the writer of a letter by his 
spelling, the first great obstacle to teaching spelling is removed. 

2. Spelling should be taught in classes as a separate study. It will 
do to depend upon other recitations in this particular, when it will do 
to teach reading in connection with the grammar class solely, or 
when the study of geography can be properly confined to the use 
made of it in teaching history. Not only should spelling be taught 
as a separate study, but lessons should be assigned in advance of the 
recitation, that opportunity to study them may be had. Primary 
pupils cannot study in a better way than to write the words of the 
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lesson on their slates, and the words of the reading lesson should 
constitute the spelling lesson. When the lesson has been repeatedly 
copied from the book, let it be written from dictation and afterwards 
spelled orally. Care is to be taken that as few words as possible be 
misspelled, for errors are very likely to be repeated. Let words in 
common use be first taught; words to which pupils can attach some 
meaning, giving new words as their fund of information increases, 
Merely technical words may better be avoided until there is a need for 
them. Besides these separate classes, all recitations should be, to a 
certain extent, recitations in spelling. When a new word occurs, 
have it spelled and defined. If this cannot be done, there is no use 
of the pupil who fails going further in that recitation until he con- 
sult the dictionary. 

3. Pronunciation — that is, correct pronunciation on the part of 
the teacher, is a powerful aid to the study of spelling. In dictating 
words, many teachers are liable to pronounce so plainly as to be in- 
correct; each syllable being enunciated with labored distinctness and 
an utter disregard of the laws of pronunciation. If the pupil is 
unable to spell a word, he has only to say that he does not understand 
it, in order to have it so pronounced as to leave no doubt as to its 
orthography. Of course, he will miss this same word the next time 
he has oceasion to use it. Carelessness of pronunciation on the part 
of pupils can not be too carefully guarded against. We spell as we 
pronounce —to a great extent. If part-i-ci-ple be pronounced with 
three syllables, it will be spelled with three syllables; and if perspira- 
tion be pronounced as if the first syllable were pre, it will he spelled 
in like manner. 

4. A fourth means to correct spelling is composition. A list of 
words is assigned for a lesson; the recitation to consist of the correct 
placing of these words in sentences. This is a very useful means 
of teaching the orthography and use of words pronounced alike but 
spelled differently and of different meaning. How often is the word 
principle used when principal is meant and vice versa? So cur-rent 
is used for cur-rant and the reverse. The argument for teaching the 
spelling of words only in connection with their meaning applies 
especially to this class of words. The spelling of each examination 
paper should be carefully scrutinized and misspelled words noted. If 
it be understood that these errors will affect the standing, carelessness 
in spelling will be effectually done away. 

5. Good penmanship is a most efficient teacher of spelling. Many 
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a person writes a word poorly because he is not certain of its ortho- 
graphy, and his penmanship prevents detection. A misspelled word 
looks worse when well written than if only scrawled. I have seen 
the word to-geth-er misspelled many times, but never did it look so 
utterly out of place as when it appeared in the rounded characters of 
a well known writing teacher. A gentleman who stands high 
among the teachers of Wisconsin, in writing the dipththongs ei and 
ie, makes both letters exactly alike and places the dot above and just 
halfway between them. There is nothing to be insisted on more 
strenuously than plainness of writing. It will prevent attempted 
deception as well as a great waste of time. 

6. Rules for spelling have a place among the means of teaching this 
art. Just what their relative importance may be, is a matter of opin- 
ion. Time spent in a mere memorizing of rules is time wasted. Yet 
this is just what many think to be their use. Their application to 
the spelling of certain classes of words may be very valuable both as 
a means to correct spelling and as a matter of discipline. The appli- 
cation of rules to the spelling of derivatives must be practiced until 
it becomes habitual to the pupil, or the rules are of no account. But 
there is a large class of words that is above all rules and that defies 
all law. Such words as deleble and indelible; as siege and seize. The 
only way that I know to dispose of such words is to /earn their spell- 
ing just as the multiplication table is learned. They must be taken 
by force and compelled to submit. 

7. Pupils should keep a list of all misspelled words, and from time 
to time review them. Of course, the teachers will note all such words, 
and frequently bring them to the attention of pupils. 

8. And last, but by no means least, let the habit of consulting the 
dictionary whenever any doubt arises, be formed as soon as possible — 
not an unwilling consultation, as is now usually the case, but a will- 
ing and cheerful search after truth. This habit cannot be overesti- 
mated. If it ke once acquired, there is little fear that misspelled 
words will find a place in any composition. 


> 





Tne teacher must know how to enter into the hidden recesses of 
the youthful mind, and from that point work outward and upward. 
The pupil is like a treasure in the sea, and the teacher like a diver 
who goes to the bottom to bring it up. If you do not descend and 
ascertain first exactly where the child’s mind is, you will not bring 
him up where you are. The descent of the teacher is essential to the 
ascent of the pupil. 
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BOTANY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


In compliance with your request, I give some results of the attempt 
to introduce botany, not as a text-book study, but as a general exer- 
cise, into the schools of Pierce county. 

It may not be out of place to outline some of the reasons for what 
may seem an innovation. While personally, I believe that botany 
should be placed in the list of third grade studies, and taught from a 
text-book, to such an extent that all pupils of ordinary ability could, 
at sixteen years of age, analyze phenogams, I will not defend that 
position in this paper. Further, I should like to read some convine- 
ing arguments, if it were possible to bring forward any, to prove that 
botany is not as profitable, both as a practical and culture study, as 
constitutions, history, two-thirds of what is taught under the head of 
geography, and one-half of the work in text-books of arithmetic and 
grammar. But the merest rudiments of the science can be taught, 
until the law is made as it should be. Nothing more has been taught 
in this county. 

1. All admit that the perceptive faculties are first active, and should 
receive the first cultivation given to the mind. But our common 
school curriculum either ignores the existence of such faculties, and 
the beautiful material world, or else presumes upon the completion of 
all needed cultivation at four years of age. At that point, the state 
throws open the school house door, and the child can, if he choose, 
begin to work in abstract processes. The very best mental food for 
him is entirely withheld. He learus to reason before ne learns to 
see —a relatively painful process. 

2. Botany, in connection with drawing, without which it cannot 
be properly taught, is the best possible study to quicken the percep- 
tives; and if, in itself, it was valueless, this fact would warrant the 
study of it. 

3. Botany, being a proper subject for the child to investigate, giving 
actual employment to those mental faculties which alone are devel- 
oped in early years, is to his mind what proper food is to the stomach, 
and therefore the processes of study give exquisite pleasure to the young 
pupil. So all subjects would give pleasure to older pupils, if properly 
presented, and at the right age. And, as the perceptives do not cease 
to be active for several years, and until the reasoning faculties begin 
to develop, older pupils can also study it with profit and pleasure. 
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Incidentally, they learn something of the principles of classification, 
of color, form, and geometrical terms. The pupils, so interested in 
botany, are more easily interested in other studies. The keen relish 
for the work stimulates them, perhaps unconsciously, to work harder 
in other branches, without any effort on the teacher's part. But 
knowing this fact, the teacher can use it to work wonders. Botany 
will keep your school lively in all mental work. 

4, Schools of all kinds are criticised because those who have gone 
out into actual life so often fail to make better progress, financially, 
than others. Why? Because the curriculum too often makes stu- 
dents day-dreamers, rather than observers. The man of small percep- 
tives is absent-minded, often lacking energy in any direction. If 
children were taught to use their eyes and hands, or, in other words, 
to control those organs by the mind, the day of dreaming, conceited 
graduates would be past. To distinguish minute differences is a most 
valuable capacity. Botany consists largely of that work. It gives a 
man an ability and disposition to see the world and its contents. A 
certain college president, lately elected, said that his success was due 
to the fact that he always gave the closest attention to the smallest 
details. In no other respect was he different from others who accom- 
plished less good. Others have said as much. Botany turns the 
mind in that direction. 

5. The time spent daily does not detract from the school work, be- 
cause it comes just before an intermission, when idleness is the rule. 
The stimulus imparted causes more work to be done in the day than 
could be accomplished without it. Fifteen minutes given to botany 
is equivalent to adding at least a half hour to the working time of the 
school. So the cries of “time wasted,” “too many studies now on 
the list,” “ what is the use of a smattering,” etc., are from those not 
cognizant of the facts. Ifa slow boy is never interested in anything, 
try him on botany. Tell him to draw a leaf form, after he has seen 
it and described it. If that does not waken him the outlook is bad. 
But it rarely fails. 

There are two schools in Pierce county which give systematic text- 
book instruction in botany, viz.: the Normal, and River Falls Insti- 
tute. Hence, many teachers are well prepared to teach the rudiments, 
orally. 

Nearly one-third of the pupils have received some instruction in 
botany during the summer. Between twenty and thirty teachers 
have given instruction in it, orally. The lessons have been chiefly 

2— Vol. IX.—No. 12 
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in morphology. The testimony of the teachers is uniform in regard 
to the great interest manifested, the stimulus imparted to them in 
other branches, the increasing power and disposition to observe nat- 
ural objects, and indirectly, the wholesome disciplinary effects. 

I have called attention to this branch (and also to music, hygiene, 
and drawing), by preparing questions in the rudiments of botany, the 
answers to which would be suggestive of work to be done (and the 
questions themselves were designed to awaken curiosity in the appli- 
cant), and presenting them to each teacher at examination, with a 
request to read, and answer all he could. 

Let a few teachers speak for themselves, and others will indorse: 

Of all general work done, in our common schools, I think work on 
botany the most difficult, because there are so many things to be kept 
in view during the recitation. The following objects I try never to 
lose sight of : 

1. Establish a perfect freedom between the pupil and teacher, so that 
the pupil will talk freely. 2. Cultivate the pupil’s love for the beauti- 
ful. 3. Arouse the curiosity of the pupil so he will desire kaowledge 
about the object. 4. Teach him to see all there is to the object in hand. 
5. Impress the habit of truthfulness, by insisting upon an exact de- 
scription; 6. Use the power he has acquired over his hand in the 
drawing work, to reproduce it. 

All this cannot be accomplished without study, as to the how. As 
this study of botany is now being introduced into our schools, great 
care should be used in its introduction that we do not so disgust the 
district as to have the “ coming man” forbidden to teach it. This can 
be done either by not being well enough informed to make it inter- 
esting, or by making a hobdy of it. Although I have found this study 
the most difficult, yet it is enjoyable, to both teacher and pupil. It 
opens up anew world to the pupil. %, 

It is necessary that we have a definite plan and follow it closely, so 
that we may have for the next teacher a record of just what we have 
done, and intended to do the next term. Below isan outline cf work 
upon which two terms can be bestowed with profit, by first discussing 
the object in class, putting the name in with the spelling lesson for 
the next day, then writing sentences about it in the language work, 
the day following: 

§ Vegetable. 


| ( Animal. 
Inorganic — Mineral. 
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I teach botany in this way: I take some plant the children are 
familiar with, and talk about its formation, growth and habits. 
Emery Him. 

I am giving daily instruction in drawing and botany. The draw- 
ing class all have drawing books. The pupils take much more interest 
in all their work, since they have become interested in these two 
studies. Appre EVERETT. 

Supt. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, says upon this subject: 

“The subordinate studies, music, drawing, and natural science, 
reinforce and improve the instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and do not impede or interfere with the pupils’ progress. Nat- 
ural science furnishes rest and diversion from the regular course of 
study, by being taught in a radically different manner. The lesson 
is a relief to the pupil, and a corrective to the teacher’s methods.” 
River Falls. H. S. Baker. 
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A MORNING AT QUINCY. 


Seeing is believing, and although the pamphlet lately published by 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams on the improvements which three years 
have made in the Quincy school system, gives many points for study, 
the conclusion of the whole matter can best be gained by seeing his 
results. So a seven thirty-five train carried me out this morning | from 
Boston | on the Old Colony road to the little town that will have to be 
re-christened. Indeed, its proper title now is the Mecea of school 
teachers, for the same morning train carries out parties of young 
teachers from Boston, sent out by their school directors to “ see into” 
the new system which is beginning to be established in the primaries 
of the city; parties of New Yorkers and a few Philadelphians, all bent 
on “ observing,” which is the new way invented for teachers to learn. 
Arriving at Quincy just as ‘the town clock was striking eight, and 
there being as yet no local guide book published for the town, I asked 
the first intelligent porter on the platform which was the way to the 
primary school, any primary. “That lady will tell you,” pointing to 
a brisk young woman just taking her seat in one of the omnibuses, 
and who wore a white apron over her alapaca dress and carried an 
arm-full of books. [The teachers in Quincy, as I learned afterwards, 
are allowed to carry books, if they wish to.] ‘“ Yes,” she said,"on"my 
errand being made known, “she could tell me something about the 
schools.” ‘“ Which do you call the best?” ‘ There is no best,” said 
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the brisk young woman, “ they are all alike. I advise you to go to 
the Codington school, because it is nearest the station; otherwise I 
should be very glad to have you come to mine, but that is quite the 
farthest off and something of a drive.” 

So to the Codington school I went, though it might have been the 
Washington, or the Wollaston, or any others that were almost as 
near. The school house was locked, but there were at least fifty boys 
playing under the elms and maples, and presently little girls, walking 
decorously in twos, began to turn into the school enclosure. The 
boys were driving and tooting all over the yard, and the little girls 
were exceedingly “ proper,” which brings its own physiological com- 
ment with it. But there wasn’t aschool book to be seen. No satch- 
els, no atlases nor books under the arm. You might have thought it 
was a holiday, but for the appearance of a sweet-eyed young lady, who 
was introduced by the chorus of boys to me as Miss Morse. To Miss 
Morse I stated my errand, and she was kind enough to make out a 
sort of time table for me that I might catch up in the different rooms 
as much of the day’s doings as was possible before the noon bell and | 
the noon train came along. In her room, which was tne point of 
departure in the morning, and still before the nine o’clock bell had 
rung, I found a pupil teacher looking over the slates of her dictation 
exercise the day before, not marking the child for errors, but marking 
the errors for the child. 

On the black-board Miss M. began at once to rub out the synonyms, 
in common words, that were written up there, and, talking as she 
wrote, to sprinkle the long black-board with figures. I shall not give 
my questions, which she was good enough to encourage, but the sum 
of the answers. They take “average” at the Quincy schools three 
times a year, of the showing of the class at that time. “I do not take 
a daily record for averages, but have in mind the general mental con- 
dition of each child and its readiness. I do not crush out errors in 
spelling, nor make a culprit of the child’ who makes mistakes. I try 
to bring him along with the class. Except for persistent carelessness 
there is no writing over asa punishment. Keep in? We are not 
allowed to keep achild in. Our regular afternoon session is from two 
to four, and from four to half past there is a half hour that we take 
for explanations to bring on a dull child, or encourage it. But it is 
the class that must bring him along; class averages are the things to 
judge by. They learn from each other. Hach one wants to be right 
because his neighbor is. He doesn’t like to be behind.” 
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Emulation and not punishment, evidently, (I make hasty paren- 
thesis) is the string that is pulled in the Quincy schools. It is only 
bringing lessons of after life into play a little earlier. A man is not 
“marked” each day, nor does he have time to make up his errors; he 
must keep up with the rest or be left behind. Here a small paper of 
directions was handed to another “ pupil teacher,” who had came into 
the room “ to observe” for the first time to-day, in the division. She 
permitted me to look at it; it ran something like this: “Watch the child- 
ren. They are as much yours as mine, to-day. Speak to them if they 
do anything you do not like to see. Look over their slates during the 
exercises. Find out their names.” 

Just here the great bell rang, a boy seated himself at the old piano, 
and the classes came filing up the stairs to music, forty-five in each 
division, and six divisions in all. Two pretty little girls with a small 
bucket went from desk to desk wetting all the sponges. There was 
one colored boy in the line, very well dressed, but apparently not 
marked among his neighbors in any other way. 

“Now children get your slates all clean,” gave time to settle down 
alittle the spirits brought up from the playground. After a vigorous 
rubbing, but no noise, the kell tapped and the school exercises began. 
In avery low voice, “The Lord is my Sheperd,” was recited, the 
teacher leading. Then, still in the same subdued and reverent tones, 
the Lord’s prayer was sung, followed by a pretty childish hymn and 
school song. Then holding ap his hand, but without any other pre- 
face, a boy got up and said: ‘On my way to school I saw two men 
digging. What do you suppose it was for?” 


CONVERSATION EXERCISE. 


(This, the pupil teacher whispered, was the conversation exercise, 
intended to teach expression and readiness, but also, as it appeared, to 
use their eyes as they came along to school.) Instantly there was a 
volley of suggestions, not in disorder, but very much as if on the play- 
ground, each child rising, however, to give his opinion. The original 
boy, however, had tc tell that it was a hole for a flagpole, and where 
it was, at Mr. —~—’s. Then another boy had seen something else, 
and another, each little speech beginning with “I saw yesterday,” or 
“last week,” or “ last summer,” and occasionally there was a “long 
bow,” drawn by a fanciful child. But, mostly the talk was of the vil- 
lage matters. One boy had information that two vessels out in the 
bay, two “ big steamships,” were to be knocked to pieces for their old 
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iron, and instantly, half the class was on its feet, looking out of the 
windows. (The Quincy school-houses have the advantage of overlook- 
ing deep water and the harbor, and the hills in the distance also, 
which called up references in another class, as will be seen.) ‘“ They 
are Government vessels,” put in another boy, and they are going to 
burn them. They are all rotten, too rotten to go to sea.” “ Little 
worms,” contributed another, “ they are full of little worms in their 
hulls.” ‘* They are going to burn ’em; won't it be fun seeing the fire 
burn?” Then was something said about ‘‘ Revere beach ” and a burned 
ship that another boy had seen. ‘“ Will the iron burn?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘ No; don’t you see, explains a young philospher, “ the wood 
all burns and the iron falls right into the water and cools off.” It was 
about a ten minutes’ talk in all, the children entirely alert and at their 
ease, a correction only put in now and then, but entirely in a sugges- 
tive way, by the teacher. One notable part of it was that the little 
girls did not talk. Only one small female towards the close, ventured 
a modest observation, but the boys had it all to themselves, as older 
politicians around the town pump and at the cross-roads store are apt 
to have. 
OTHOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 

At the end ot the “conversation,” which, with the singing, had 
occupied just fifteen minutes, the teacher, chalk in hand, stood by 
the blackboard. ‘“ What day is this?” “The 30th day of Septem- 
ber.” “Spell thirty,” and she wrote it according to their direction, 
putting a twenty under it. “Now what shall [ do to make this 
twenty twentieth?” ‘“ Rub out the tail of the y” directed a child, 
“dot it for an i and then put e-t-h.” “Is it the same as the y when 
I do that—why don’t we keep it y?” “ Because the long tailed 
letter doesn’t look well — the i is better.” Following this she wrote: 
“Mister and Mistress Holden were there.” “Is that quite right?” 
‘No, you must shorten it.’ “How? what letter shall I keep?” 
“Keep the M and the r and put a dot after the r, to show that there 
is something left out.” Then a child dictated something else for the 
teacher to write, all the class following on their slates the dictation as 
they had the previous lines. At the close — pointing to one word 
after another: ‘ Anybody spelled ‘those’ any different? Has any- 
body spelled it another way?” ‘Two or three who had left off the 
final e held up their hands, looking cheerfully corrected, but not 
ashamed, Mem: It is evidently not accounted a crime here to make 
a mistake, and no child is ashamed to acknowledge his or tries to con- 
ceal. 
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Then a curved line was drawn: ‘“ What am I going to make?” 
It was only the first part of a T in script, but it was made by sugges- 
tion into an A, an F and §, and so on, the children copying. Pick- 
ing up a slate and holding it up, ‘“ Johnny always has such a nice 
slate, clean and such straight lines.” From another slate, writing a 
crooked letter on the blackboard —‘“‘ What’s the matter with this 
A?” Then asmall I was rapidly changed on the board into many 
letters, a child pointing out that ‘“ You can see the I in almost every 
letter.” ‘ All except the o,” said another. ‘‘ What's the matter with 
this r?” writing a very tall one on the board. “Too high a hat, more 
than its half above the line.” Teacher, “ Clean slates, I am thinking 
of a nice holiday — spelling it out on the board — one of the nicest 
we have. What is it?” Some voices went up for the Fourth of 
July, but the majority held it to be Christmas. “It’s somebody’s 
birthday.” Then it was Christmas — decidedly, by acclamation. 
“ Christ’s birthday mass,” writing it out —do we write it that way? 
No! Why not? Ever so many holidays together make a —?” “ Vaca- 
tion.” ‘“ My next is among those berries on the table,” pointing toa 
vase of bitter-sweet berries, orange and red. ‘ Nice,” “ elegant,” 
“delicious.” ‘“ Well — that is to taste. I don’t mean to taste,” writ- 
ing on the board, however, all the suggested words. “ Splendid,” 
“ pretty.” “Yes, that’s it. Give me another word for pretty.” — 
“ Handsome,” “ beautiful.” ‘ You don’t sound the d in handsome,” 
remarked a youth holding up his hand as that word was written down. 
“ You don’t sound the t in vacation, either,” remarked another critic, 
looking at the blackboard and reminded of silent letters. Here a 
pencil fell. ‘“‘ What was that word?” “Dropped.” ‘“ Here’s the 
next word,” breaking the piece of chalk in half. “ Break.” ‘“ Here’s 
the next,” stepping out. ‘“ Stepped.” All hands, meanwhile, writ- 
ing very fast, to keep up with the class suggestions and the teacher’s 
action. ‘If a child came to school after nine o’clock we should say 
he was—?” “Tardy” in a chorus. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO GEOGRAPHY. 


This was an upper primary class, and leaving that division about to 
go to arithmetic, I followed my appointed schedule into the lowest 
grammar class. There across the black-board was written: ‘“ Toswear 
is neither brave, polite, nor wise.” It was the beginning of the geog- 
raphy lesson, subject North America. On a blue board, about a yard 
square, which had a ledge around it, and was set on table feet, about 
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a dozen children were gathered. In the centre of the board, and 
heaped up into a rude outline of the continent, was a quantity of 
earth — iron moulder’s earth —which was brought out with strong 
relief by the light blue back-ground. “Come, Bertie, put in the 
Rocky Mountains,” and a girl began energetically to pinch up a 
mountain range into peaks like so many small cocoanut cakes. “ Jerry, 
where’s Alaska?” Boy points to it. ‘“‘ Now go on from there and 
name me all the land projections around to Florida, noting all the 
land indentations.” 

But after Prince of Wales Point and Point Barrow, Jerry did not 
know his points very well and another boy was called up, who traced 
them all out with small earthly fingers and great enjoyment. It was 
a new kind of circumnavigation, with the advantage that the naviga- 
tor, if the class thought a certain point not quite bold enough, was 
directed to make it more so, and in the course of the voyage, naming 
all the points on the Atlantic coast to Florida, there was considerable 
pulling and pushing up the outline to suit the exacting critics. The 
““mountain range girl” was all the time building up the several 
back-bones of the Western Continent, and another at work on the 
table land of Mexico. Arriving at the Isthmus the sailor was stopped. 
“ How do you get across here—we don’t want to go any further 
south — can we go by water?” “No.” ‘“ Not just yet,” interposed 
the visitor, but we were spared the tunnels and traveled the isthmus 
safely enough by rail at Panama and got round to the west coast. 
Here the coasting finger pointed out the capes and located San 
Francisco for me. ‘“ What’s the matter with the eastern part of the 
continent?” said the teacher after the bays and gulfs had been suc- 
cessfully visited by another little finger, with the name given at each 
blue water (black-board) stopping place. “ What is the matter here? ” 
“No mountains,” was the chorus, and Jerry — another Jerry — gets 
to work on the Alleghanies. The table laid complete. ‘ How high 
is this?” ‘8,000 feet.” ‘How high are the Rocky Mountains? 
Are they very high towards the north?” “In the west?” What 
little range ought to be here? ” ‘* Wasatch CoastRange.” ‘“ Where 
is the lowest land along here?” Girl points to Mississippi river. 
“Why doesn’t it wash out over here?” ‘Levees keep it out.” 
“ Why don’t all the rivers run out into the Gulf of Mexico?” “ Here 
are some going over to the Atlantic. What's the trouble up here? ” 
pointing up to the St. Lawrence. ‘ Why doesn’t this run down like 
the Mississippi?” “It couldn't run up a mountain; it has to go 
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east.” “ Why?” “Because of the height of the land.” ‘“ What’s 
that?” Child points out and pats up a height of land, making the 
Mississippi basin still more hollow by contrast. Indeed the little 
hands took great engineering delight out of the Mississippi valley. 
Their heads were clear enough on that point. ‘“ Why is the St. 
Lawrence called so?” “It is named after the day the first people 
sailed upon it, on St. Lawrence Day.” Pointing to Hudson Bay, “‘ Is 
that named after a day too?” ‘“ No;” in chorus, “ after aman, Hend- 
rick Hudson, the man that sailed into it.” ‘* How do you know, if 
you didn’t see it, if you only saw a flat map, that there must be a 
height of land here? ” teacher going back by a quick diversion to the 
former base of operations. ‘‘ There must be.” ‘“*‘ Why?” “ Because 
the rivers run north, and if you travelled up there you would notice 
that.” ‘ But here’s the Mississippi; that goes south.” ‘“ Well, it flows 
that way because it must slope south; rivers don’t run up hill.” “I 
don’t see any rivers going east along here,” still in the valley of the 
Ohio. ‘ Oh, they've got to go west; they can’t get out to the sea on 
account of the Alleghanies.” 


BOUNDARIES 


Were easy, because of the actual ridges of land and the blue board 
oceans under their hands, and, of course, they were correct. To the 
minute observation of a child the small ridges and scallops of earth 
each had its own character, unlike its fellows, and to be named by its 
proper title. ‘“ Now make some really good sentences, to give me 
the boundaries of the great central plain.” “It extends from the 
Rocky Mountains on the west to the Apalachians on the east.” 

“George, why do you say ‘It’ instead of ‘ the great central plain?’ ” 
“Don’t want to say the same thing twice, and they know you are talk- 
ing about the same thing until you stop.” Mem.— Miss Morse had 
said Jaughingly in answer to my question, “Grammar? there is no 
grammar taught in town except what comes in with the other lessons,” 
and here was a specimen of the Quincy way of getting at the pro- 
nouns. George goes on with his central plain —‘ It’s pretty abrupt at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, but here it gradually slopes.” 
“What do you mean by gradually?” “A little at atime.” Teacher, 
pointing at anorthern river: ‘“ What’s this?” ‘“ Mackenzie.” ‘“ Going 
north?” “Yes; it must, don’t you see, because of the height of the 
land.” 

A little restlessness at one corner of the board. ‘“ Here, boys, make 
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an isthmus, and you John, the best range of mountains you ¢an over 
there.” This was outside of the map and was regarded as a telling 
reproof, the culprits doing their moulding very energetically indeed 
from a small heap of earth that lay in a corner of the board. Coming 
south to Florida, ‘‘ What’s this?” “A peninsula.” ‘ What makes 
this?’ “Coral insects. An insect spits out and makes rocks.” “ No 
—it is a skeleton of an insect, like our bones.” “It isn’t eolored by 
the sailors,” one and another of the class remarks. ‘‘ Now take your 
slates and write me out the boundaries of North America.” 

“Have they any other maps?” I asked. “Some of them have an 
atlas at home.” “But do they learn all these names of capes and 
bays and mountains ‘by ear’ around the board?” “ Yes, but then 
they write them out, you know, and that impresses them, too. They 
use their home atlases to draw maps by sometimes. But, “ smiling, 
“T have hard work to keep my class from copying these drawings on 
the board,” pointing to some landscapes in chalk on a row of black- 
boards left by the teachers’ drawing class. ‘‘They copy what they 
see. Our teachers’ class meets here of an evening for drawing lessons 
and practice,” [All the Massachusetts teachers learn to draw, | “ and 
the drawings are left until the next lessons to decorate the rooms.” 
At the end of the geography lesson the two teachers perfected the map, 
and that was left on the blue board —a sort of billiard geography — 
until the following day. 

“We begin our map work by taking them to the window and tell- 

ing them to make something like that hill out there, “ where Milton 
Hills lay in the distance. ‘“ That does very well for an easy lesson in 
mountains.” 
» At the tap of the bell the classes marched out for recess — half past 
ten — Miss Dearborn, the head master, inspecting the entire 270 as 
they passed down the stairs. The marching was almost as good as 
that of the youngest boys at the Girard College, also under feminine 
drill. 

“Do you spend any time in musical notation, Miss Dearborn?” 
“No; they all learn to sing, but we don’t give any particular care to 
the mere notes.” 

SOME GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 

A conversation with Mr. Parker which brought out fully the method 
of the school, you shall have at another time. But a word just here 
which cannot be too often insisted on. The children in New York 
and Philadelphia public schools are encouraged to much criticism on 
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each other —criticism on intonations and inflections and the machin- 
ery of reading. At Quincy I noticed very little of that. The criticism 
was of ideas — opinions chiefly. This took off what has always struck 
me asan unpleasant feature of our system, the sharp, snapping attitude 
of these little folks towards each other, all on the yui vive for another's 
mistake, and perhaps somewhat disappointed when the paragraph is 
read through quite smoothly. The questions of the teacher, the com- 
ments of the class in every performance in the reading, and history, 
and the language recitation (quite another matter from the conversa- 
tion exercise) were directed to substance rather than form, to ideas 
rather than reflections. The point all through was the meaning, the 
opinion, the lively remarks of the class. That in itself is a difference 
strongly marked between this New England school Mecca and any 
other public school on the continent that it has been my fortune to 
see. — Phil. Ledger. 





SHORT ARTICLES. 


BEGINNING Scroot.— There are many things to be settled before 
the real work of the school-room begins. Take all the time you need 
to arrange the machinery of your school-room on a firm basis. You 
may think that the pupils must read or spell the first day, but it is 
not a necessity. You save time by arranging your work methodically. 

Predetermine your signals, and let them be as simple as possible. 
A tap upon the table is much better than the sound of a bell, and 
having gained the eyes of your pupils the rest is easy. For instance, 
the first time you call the attention of the school, give them the sign 
by which they may know that all work is suspended. The first time 
a class is interrupted, explain why this should not be done, and then 
do not permit it. 

Be particular how your pupils enter and leave the room. Continue 
your instruction until they can lay aside their work and leave the 
school-room in a proper manner. At the close of the first recess teach 
them how to dispose of their hats and in what manner they are to go 
to their seats. 

You will have trouble with hats and wraps, therefore assign the 
hooks by numbers, numbering the scholars to correspond. Take time 
to see each one in its own place; after two or three days, you will find 
you have saved time for the whole year through. 

If you are required to make a report to your superintendent, learn 
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all the necessary facts before school opens. Learn particulars from 
those who bring the youngest children to you. 

Be particular how your pupils handle their books and slates, and 
especially about the manner of taking them out and putting them 
away. 

Teach at the first recitation the manner of going to and from classes; 
even if you take all the time allotted, it is better to settle it at once; 
also the proper bearing in the class. 

The harmony of your school-room depends largely upon these 
simple things, and pronounce you a good or a bad disciplinarian.—N. 
Y. School Journal. 


—_— EQ 


At Worx.— The schools are again at work. How? The merry 
boys and happy girls of the holidays have come back once more from 
their freedom and fun to the work of the school-room. To some few 
the return has been a joyous one; it has not been so to the majority. 
It should be a willing return, but, in some cases, even this has not 
been experienced. Why? A few words of advice to teachers may 
not be out of place at this time. You feel better now than in those 
weary days before the vacation came. Why? Because you have had 
more fresh air, and less school anxiety. Show your good sense by 
continuing to take all the agreeable exercise possible in the open air, 
before school, during the recesses, and after school; and leave your 
cares and worries behind you at four o'clock. Do not even grow too 
anxious about the progress of your pupils, lest the strain on your 
nervous system should unfit you for the accomplishment of the very 
work you so earnestly wish to do. You feel strong and enthusiastic 
now. Do not waste all your strength ina month. Work systemat- 
ically and avoid rapid exhaustion. You had some difficulties in con- 
nection with the discipline of your class last session. Most of them 
arose from some defects in yourself. Avoid them now. Go to school 
with a cool head, a warm heart, and a properly nourished muscular, 
mental, and nervous system, and you will have no great difficulties in 
managing your bad boys. You travelled in ruts in teaching some 
subjects last session. Widen them, or get ‘out of them altogether. 
Read the best educational work you can find; take a good practical 
educational journal; and take counsel as much as possible from the 
best teachers you are acquainted with.—The Teacher. 


He who would amass virtues, leaving out the guardian virtue hu- 
manity, is like a man who leaves a precious dust exposed to the wind. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
POWERS OF DISTRICTS. 


Q. Is a district set off liable to taxation in the old one, if it does 
not organize and vote taxes itself ? 

A. No, not unless the territory is first set back. The town board 
should see that it does organize (Sec. 414), or set it back. 

Q. Can a town board annex to an order setting territory into a dis- 
trict, the condition that the order shall cease to have effect after five 
years? 

A. No. Such a condition is null and void. 

Q. Can a district vote more than the five per cent. named in the 
law passed last winter (chap. 118), if that is thought insufficient to 
maintain five months’ school? 

A. A district should not violate one law in order to obey another 
one. It would be better to vote the maximum five per_cent., and ask 
legislative relief, if found necessary. 

Q. Can the district fix the day on which school shall begin ? 

A. No. That is left to the board, and must from the nature of 
the case be dependent upon such arrangements as can be made 
with the teacher employed. 

Q. Can a majority of the district empower a majority of the board 
to put a certain teacher into the school, without having any board 
meeting ? 

A. Most certainly not. The district may express its opinion or 
wish, if it likes, but the board selects the teacher, and must proceed 
according to law in determining the question. 

Q. If the district votes to pay but $22, can the director and treas- 
urer hire the clerk’s daughter and pay $24, when as good a teacher 
can be had for $18? And if they do, must they not pay the surplus 
themselves ? 

A. A district cannot fix the exact wages to be paid, nor forbid the 
board to hire a certain person. It is not well, as a rule, to hire a rel- 
ative of the board, but the other two members of the board may hon- 
estly believe that she is better worth $24 than other applicants are 
$18. Still, a board will, if discreet, not fly too much in the face of 
the expressed opinion of the district. But they incur no liability by 
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doing what they deem to be for the best interest of the district, in a 
lawful way. 

Q. Can a district turn off a teacher, hired by the board contrary to 
their wishes? 

A. The district can do no such thing. Ifthe people feel aggrieved, 
they can ask the board to dismiss the teacher, if deemed incompetent, 
or unfit to teach the school; they can ask the county superintendent 
to annul her certificate, if prepared to show that she ought not to 
hold one; they can, as a last resort, refuse to send to school, but they 
cannot proceed by “ Lynch” law. 


THE BOARD. 


Q. If the clerk resigns, can the other two members of the board 
appoint one of themselves? 

A. Certainly not; that would not fill the vacancy, and would be 
unlawful. 

Q. If the district votes not to admit foreign pupils, can the board 
admit them? 

A. The board has no such power. 

Q. Can the board give a note, and the treasurer pay it when pre- 
sented, instead of an order? 

A. The board has no power to do business in that way. The treas- 
urer is authorized to pay out money only on orders duly drawn. 

(). Can a board authorize a teacher to deprive pupils of recess for 
an entire half day as a punishment? 

A. That would not be proper. A pupil for a time may reasonably 
be denied recess with the rest, for misbehavior at recess, but should 
be allowed to go out by himself. 

Q. Can the board do business, if one of them refuses or neglects to 
attend ? 

A. Certainly, if due notice has been given; but it may not always 
be best to proceed, when one member is absent. 


TEACHER'S CONTRACT. 


® Q. Is it absolutely necessary that a copy of the teacher’s certificate 
be attached to the contract ? 

A. Not to make the contract valid; the direction of the law should 
nevertheless be complied with. 

Q. When a teacher has been engaged, is the board afterwards at 
liberty to depart from the usual form, in drawing the contract? 
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A. Not to the extent of imposing unusual obligations or restric- 
tions, not named in the original agreement. 

Q. Can the clerk and treasurer hire the clerk’s minor son to teach 
the school, the director protesting against it? 

A. This looks too much like the two members named hiring the 
clerk himself, which would be an unlawful proceeding. It is doubt- 
ful if such contract with the minor son of the clerk could be enforced. 
It would certainly be against public policy for such contracts to be 


made. 
THE TEACHER. 


Q. May a teacher report disobedient pupils to the board instead of 
of punishing them? 

A. It is expected that the teacher will ordinarily secure obedience 
himself. There may be cases where it would be as well to report the 
pupil, or to suspend him and report the case to the board. 

Q. Has a principal power to require the other teachers to attend 
teacher’s meetings, and to recite on certain subjects dictated by him? 

A. This is not exactly his province. The board, as a part of the 
rules, may require teachers’ meetings, and so inform teachers in mak- 
ing contracts. The rules may appropriately give to the principal the 
oversight and direction of the exercises; but he is not in an arbitrary 
manner to treat the other teachers as children, nor attempt any 


coercion. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. What is to be done with dog taxes collected in territory not or- 
ganized into school districts? 

A. The money might as well be kept till the territory is organized. 

Q. Do the words “ nor thereafter,” in section 440, cover adoptions 
made before the law was so amended? 

A. It is to be held that they do—that it was the intention of the 
law to give additional pretection against frequent or unnecessary 
changes in text-books. 

Q. If a man’s own boy is away from home, can he send another 
boy to school free of tuition, from another district, in his place? 

A. The district may good-naturedly take no notice of his sending, 
if it likes, but he cannot claim any right to send the foreign pupil. 

Q. If a loan from the state is proposed, must the notice required in 
section 427 be given, to three-fourths of the legal voters? 

A. Yes, this what the land commissioners require. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


The past month has not been an exciting one. The negotiations with the 
Utes, which were mentioned in our last, are still in progress. A special com- 
missioner of the Interior Department, General Charles Adams, succeeded in 
procuring the release of the captive women and children of the White River 
agency, October 21. A commission consisting of Gen. Adams, Col. Hatch, of 
the army, and Ouray, the friendly head chief of the Utes, is now taking testi- 
mony among the Indians, at Los Pinos Agency, with a view to fix the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak, and secure the surrender of the murderers. At the pres- 
ent writing, the prospect of success is not very encouraging, though a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty is still to be hoped for. 

The general success of the Republican party in the November elections is 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that the majorities, in several of the states, are 
larger than at any time since the war, and for the indication which this is sup- 
posed to afford of the public temper in regard to “the solid South.” 

The reception of Gen. Grant at Chicago, in connection with a reunion of the 
Army of the Tennessee, has attracted a large share of public attention for the 
past fortnight, and by the added evidence which it gives of the great popularity 
of the only living ex-President, may have a considerable effect on the political 
history of the next year. 

The death, withia the month, of two such men as Senator Zach. Chandler and 
Gen. Hooker (Fighting Joe), is worthy of note, although history may not place 
either upon its highest pinnacles. 

Last, but not least, Secretary Sherman’s balance sheet for October shows a 
decrease in the national debt of over ten million dollars ($10,352,906 62). The 
decrease since August 1st amounts to over sixteen millions. All the bonds 
now matured having been called in, the Secretary of the Treasury is now buy_ 
ing up the 6’s of ’81 in the market. Ten millions of them were lately pur- 
chased at a premium cf seven per cent. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The British movement in Afghanistan seems at astand. Gen. Roberts remains 
jn Cabul, occupied with severe measures for punishing the massacre of the em- 
bassy. The expected movement upon Herat has not yet commenced. 

Meanwhile England finds abundant matter for alarm and controversy in the 
land troubles, at home and in Ireland. It looks much as if the only settlement 
will be found in a radical revision of the whole system of land tenures. We 
hope to give a special article on this subject next month. 

A recent understanding between Germany and Austria, amounting to an alli. 
ance, is exciting the fears and anger of Russia. England would like to join the 
alliance, but cannot afford to forfeit the friendship of Fraace. 
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The English protectorate, or guardianship, over Turkey, is proving to be no 
comfortable matter. The inevitable failure of the Sultan to carry out the prom- 
ised reforms, has compelled a threatening attitude on the part of good mother 
Britannia, who seems just now to have a quite sufficient number of refractory 
orphans in charge. 

South America reminds the world that she still exi ts, by getting up a rum- 
pus of her own—not an insurrection this time, but a genuine national war. 
Chili on the one side and Perv and Bolivia on the other, have allowed a bound- 
ary dispute to develop into an occasion for waging a war which neither side 
has the means for carrying on. The newspaper accounts of the capture of the 
Peruvian iron-clad, //wascar, by the Chilian iron-clads, read like the most 
romantic of naval tales. 

GENERAL. 

What events are truly historical? Of all the matters whose record in our 
daily newspapers creates a passing sensation, how many will attract the atten- 
tion of the student even ten years hence? Clearly but few. History as we care 
to know it, is the record of human progress, and especially of national growths. 
The question is, then, What events bear with power on the development and per- 
fection of the world, favorably or unfavorably ? 

Tried by this test, the glaring headlines of the dailies stand chiefly for trash; 
and this department is in danger of noting too many rather than too few facts. 
It might reasonably be asked, for instance, what real historical importance can 
attach to the grand reception of Gen. Grant or to the passing away of a political 
“ war horse” like Sen. Chandler, however sturdy or admirable in his way? The 
answer would require more space than we can spare, and then might not be 
wholly convincing. 

Any one who has read European history enough to get a reasonably clear idea 
of the “ Balance of Power” doctrine, will be interested in tracing i's influence 
upon the present situation. It is no longer families that are feared, and royal 
mirriages have no such significance as formerly, but the balance of power is 
still the chief factor in European politics. 

The Hapsburg family wes once the great bug-bear of Europe; now, it is the 
great territory and resourses of Russia that excite je:lousy and fear. England 
fears Russian aggression upon her Asiatic dominions. Austria fears a further ad- 
vance of Russia toward the Mediterranean. Germany does not enjoy so power- 
ful a next neighbor while she is compelled to witch France on the other side. 
Italy, on the other hund, does not forget to dislike and fear her ancient oppres- 
sor, Austria; while the peoples still under Turkish misrule see no deliverer but 
Russia. 

Thus the whole condition of Europe is that of anxious and suspicious watch- 
fulness lest some one power or combin.tion achieve an unsafe prepo-derance of 
power, no one knowing how soon the war-cloud may burst. And the lamenta- 
bie fact at the bottom of the whole business, is that every nation believes every 
other to be wholly greedy, untruthful and unscrupulous; and we have the spec- 
tacle of civilized, Christian nitions trying to live together on principles long 
since condemned among civilized and Caristian men, 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS, 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Erecutive Session, to be held at Madison, Dec. 29, 80, 31, 1879. 


The Association will mect each evening in Joiat Session: with the Academy 
of Science, Arts, and Letters. 


PROGRAMME. 
Monday Evening, December 29. 


7:30.— Address— The Nature and Methods of Science, with Thoughts om 
Teaching Science — Rev. A. L. Chapia, D. D., Pres. Acad. of S., A., 
and Letters. 

Tuesday Morning, December 30. 

9: 00.— Opening Exercises. 

The Present Condition of the Schools of the State — Supt. W. C. Whit- 
ford. 

The Possible Reading Class— Miss M. E. Hezard. 

Report of Committee on Compulsory Education — J. B. Thayer, J. Q. 
Emery, J. 8. Dore. 

Report of Committee on Relations of Ligh Schools and Colleges—O. 5. 
Westcott, I. N. Stewart. 

Report of Committee on Exhibitory Department — W. D. Parker, J. H. 
Terry, F. W. Isham, D. McGregor, Miss A. Hosford, A. J. Hutton, G. 
W. Foster. 

Discussions. 

Tucsduy Afternoon. 
Meeting of County and City Superintendents. 
Tuesday Evening. 

7:30.— The Arts of Engraving and Etching (Illustrated by examples of work 
by the Great Masters) —James MacAlister. 

General Business. 

Wednesday Morning, December 31. 


9:00 — The Limits of the Teacher’s Authority —J. Burnham. 

Mathematics: Its Scope and Place — W. D. Parker. 

Report of Cummittee on Kindergarten Teaching — W. H. Richardson, 
G.S. Albee, Miss S. A. Stewart. 

Report of Committee on Agitation of Popular Education— D. McGregor, 
A. F. North, A. A. Miller. 

Report of Committee on Course of Study for the Ungraded Schools — 
W. C. Whitford, Robt. Graham, John S. Dore, T. F. Frawley, Miss 
Betsey M. Clapp. 

Discussion and General Business. 
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Wednesday Afternoon. 
Principals’ Association. 
Wednesday Evening. 
The Education of the Deaf and Dumb (Illustrated by classes) — W. H. De 
Motte, LL. D. 
General Business. 

Hore, Rares.—(By Special Arrangements with the Proprietors.) Vilas 
House, $1.50 per day. Park Hotel, $2.00 per day. 

-Rartroap Rares.-- The following railroads will sell return tickets at one-fifth 
fare to such as have paid full fare in voming, on presentation of certificates prop- 
erly endorsed by the Secretary: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago & 
Northwestern: Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis; Chicago & Tomah; St. Paul, 
Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls; Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western; Green Bay & 
Minnesota; Wisconsin Central; Mineral Point; Pine River Valley & Steven’s 
Point. 

There will ve no sessions of the General Association on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afteraoons, to enable members to attend the Meetings of the Superintendents, 
and the Principals’ Association. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Wednesday, at 5 P. M. 

DECEMBER 1, 1879. 
W. H. BEACG, Beloit. 
President. 
W. H. CHANDLER, Sun Prairie, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


F. W. ISHAY, Elkhorn. 
Secretary. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Fourth Annual Session of the Wisconsin Principals’ Association, to be held 
at Madison, Tuesday, 2 o'clock, P. M., December 30, 1879. 


PROGRAMME. 


1. Paper—Should the High Schools be Organized as Supplemertary to the 
Common School, or as Preparatory to the University or College? — Prof. 
R. W. Burton, Janesville. 

2. Discussion on = Marking System —Profs. W. tr. Beach, Beloit; A. Hardy, 
Milwaukee; S. Shaw, Madison; W. G. Clough, Portage; and others. 

8. Paper — Some Needed Reforms in Graded Schools. — Prof. E. Barton Wood, 
Oshkosh. 

4. Report of Committee on State Certificates. Prof. T. F. Frawley, Eau 
Claire; Prof. A. J. Hutton, Platteville; Prof. I. N. Stewart, Berlin; 
Committee. 

. Miscellaneous Business, Reports of Committees, Election of Officers. 

J. Q. EMERY, Ft. Atkinson, 
President. 


ot 


A. R. Spracus, Black River Falls, 
Secretary. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 
To be held at Madison, Tuesday and Wednesday Afternoons, Dec. 30 and 81, 1879. 
The following programme of excercises has been prepared by the Executive 


Committee, viz.: 
Tuesday, P. M., December 30, 1879. 


1. Address by the State Superintendent. 

2. The Use and Abuse of Webster’s Diacritical Marks — Supt. O. 8S. Westcott. 
3. Teachers’ Meetings — Supts. Shaw and Grogan. 

4. Ought not persons who take the office of County Superintendent, to be re- 


quired to hold a suitable Certificate of Qualification? — Supts. Viebahn 


and Harper. 
Wednesday, P. M., December 31, 1879. 


1. How shall our Schools be Supplied with more Efficieat Teachers — Supts. 
West and Williams. 

2. What Measures can be taken to Secure a better Sanitary Condition in our 
Schools — Supts. Bartran and Greene, 

4. By what Means can the Erection of better School-Houses be Secured? — 


Ass’t Supt. Pradt. 
W. C. WHITFORD, 


State Superintendent. 
M.S. FRAWLEY, 
J. B. TRACY, 
F. W. ISHAM, 

Executive Committee. 


OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
Maprison, Wis., November 13, 879, 


In compliance with the petition of eleven of the applicants who were exam- 
ined, in August last, in a portion of the required studies for State Teachers’ 
certificates, I have designated Thursday and Friday, the first and second days of 
January, 1880, as the time, and Senate Chamber of the State Capitol, at Madison, 
as the place, for holding a special examination for these certificates. The pres- 
ent Board of State Examiners will have charge of the exercises, and will fol- 
low the rules in force at the annual examination in August last. Applicants 
who have not signed the petition above mentioned, will also be admitted to the 


spevial examination. 
WILLIAM C. WHITFORD, 


State Superintendent. 


THE FOUR regular conductors of the teachers’ institutes, viz., Profs. Graham, 
Salisbury, Thayer, and Hutton, will hold a meeting at Madison January 1st, for 
the purpose of arranging the outline of institute work for the next three years. 
We understand that this outline will contain some new and interesting features. 








or 
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EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


WE pusiisu in this number of the JourNAL or Epucation, Supt. Roby’s 
paper on “An Educational Problem,” which was read before the State Teach- 
ers’ Association last July, at La Crosse. At that time, an earnest wish was 
expressed by many teachers to discuss the points presented inthe paper. With- 
out doubt, the utility of classical training, and the duty of the State to furnish 
this training for those pupils who desire to obtain it, wi!l be ably advocated at 
the holiday session of this Association. We presume that the arguments of 
Supt. Roby will be met in this discussion. 


THE CIRCULATION of the JouRNAL oF EpucaTron is now the largest it has 
been since it was revived nine years ago. We are under many obligations to 
the teachers and school officers in the State for their subscriptions, and espe- 
cially to the county superintendents and institute conductors for their efforts in 
extending the patronage of the JournauL. During the year, they have added at 
least five bundred names to our subscription list. Several of our exchanges in 
the State have recently mentioned the JouRNAL in terms of high commendation. 
Many teachers have expressed to us, the past year, their satisfaction in reading 
each month the articles which we publish. 

We shall continue to make the JouRNAL, as far as we are able, most useful to 
our subscribers. It is the only periodical which furnishes the fullest state news 
on educational subjects. Rea'ly a large amount of time is employed in search- 
ing for the items usually given in the notes each month. Our editorials aim to 
present our views on ull the important movements in the school system of the 
state. To hundreds of persons our official department, in which so many ques- 
tions on points in the school laws sre answered, has come to be indispensable. 
The selected articles, which occupy about one-fourth of our space, are designed 
to aid mainly the teachers in our public schools. We shall provide next year, 
as we have done the past year, superior original articles on subjects of present 
interest to all our readers, 

WE INTENDED to make special exertions the coming year in furnishing addi- 
tional articles on primary instruction in our public schools, Our plans are to 
procure the ablest contributions which our best teachers in this department can 
prepare. In some of our graded schools and in our Normal Schools are ladies 
whose work in teaching the small children, is of the highest character. Their 
experience and their success entitle them to be regarded as authorities in this 
work. From some of them we already have pledges that they will furnish the 
needed articles. a ME. 

IN THE past two years, we have filled many pages of the Journal of Educa- 
tion with news items, editorials, and selected articles upon the State Uni- 
versity. Probably, no other single agency has circulated throughout the State 
such valuable information in regard to this institution. Most of the materials 
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used in the history of the University, which have been lately published in book 
form, have appearei in our periodical. We have promptly defended the insti- 
tution whenever it has been unjustly assailed. These efforts have been made 
on the honest conviction that the University is doing a great work for the State. 
We shall endeavor to so bring its advan‘ages to the attention of many of the 
young peop!e that more of them will be enrolled in its classes. 


In this number of the JouRNAL will be found the programmes of the educa- 
tional meetings for the holidays. As will be seen, all of them present interesting 
topics for discussion. Without doubt, the attendance upon all the exercises 
will be large. We hope to see many of the superintendents, the out-going as 
well as the incoming ones, in attendance at their convention. It is quite prob- 
able that an effort will be made to have all the proceedings of this body trans- 
acted upon either Tuesday or Wednesday afternoon, so as to leave one afternoon 
free to the convention of the principals, 


Tue Stare SuPERINTENDENT has appointed a special examination for State 
Teachers’ Certificates, to be held at Madison, the first and second days of next 
month. This time is selected to accommodate both the examiners and the 
applicants, most of whem will attend the educational meetings of the holidays, 
and will close their work in connection with these bodies the day before the 
examination. Besides, nearly all of them are engaged in teaching, and can 
then be absent from their schvols with less inconvenience than at any other 
time this winter. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ture Normat Question Boox.— Last summer this work was issued by its 
author, J. E. Sherrill, who edits the ‘‘ Normal Teacher,” published at Danville, 
Indiana. At the time, we were favored with a copy of it for examination, but 
our other duties have prevented until now, the preparation of a careful notice 
of its merits. The book contains 404 pages, and is sold for $1.50. 

“ The chief purpose of the work,” as stated by the author, “1s that of prepar- 
ing teachers for examination, by affording them a hand-book, in the use of 
which they will be directed in the review of the branches in a natural and nor- 
mal manner. The questions are so arranged as to bring out the vital and dif- 
ficult points of each subject, and the answers are selected from various excel- 
lent and Jate authorities, with the name, page, and paragraph of the book from 
which the answer is taken, given in connection with it.” First, the questions, 
and secondly, the answers, are given on all the common English branches, to- 
gether with United States History, Physical Geography, and Civil Government, 

After a review of the work, we are satisfied that the purpose of the author has 
been exceedingly well accomplished. But it seems to us that the book can be 
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made the most useful in the hands of teachers in giving instruction to their 
classes, as it supplies a model for the development of each subject, and a large 
amount of suggestive information in the studies taught in the public schools. 
Very many of the best points found in our text-books, are culled and here pre- 
sented in a well arranged manner. 

The work has an appendix, in which are embraced many practical hints on 
the rules to be observed at examinations, on the preparation of manuscripts, on 
programmes for recitations and studies ina common school, on theory and 
practice of teaching, on map drawing, on percentage in arithmetic, and on 
parsing in grammar. 


4 we 
. 
NOTES 
Pror. J. M. Greeny, of Ripon College, is a | Pror. B. M. Reynotps, of No-thfield, Minn., 


member of the Fond du Lac County Board. | was attacked last month with a severe fit of 
In Prerce County fifty-nine dis'ricts pur- | sickness, and was compelled to be absent irom 





chas: books directly from the publishers, 40 | bis school for neaily two weeks. He writes: 
sell to pupils, and 19 loan them “The echools are moving on very p!easantly 
ils, 9 lo: . 


| with me, and if my health returns, I shall en- 
AN exchange says there are six/y-fourcount- | 
| 


jes in the State. In fact there are only sixty- M E ae oui a 
three: and one of those, New, has not yet any = pre "ade “4 — oe ee ng 
~10) 2 { ve > - 3: 

county organ zation. pci iat ad Selle oit eee; died Noy. 13:h, 

from the effects of a difficult surgical opera- 
t whict b 2.081 bav tion in taking a tumor from her body. She 

ie county, cf which number 2 e 

Paret s00eh : . : was a woman of most excellant traits of char- 

not been in achoo! during the past year. In : ? 

hort, 4 out of 13 have not attended acter, highly cs‘cemed by her acquaintances, 

cenit she ( and her death is severely felt. 


| joy myself in them.” 


THERE are 6,517 children of school age in 


SUPERINTENDENT SomERs’ October report 
shows that the total enrollment in the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools this year, was 13,320, 
or 916 more than for the same month of last 
year. 


IN TNE publication of the Annual Report of 
the State Superintendent, the special reports 
received from the courty and city superinten- 
dente, are placed first in the hands of the state 
printer. A portion ef these have a:ready been 
setiu type,and it is hoped that the whole 
Report will be issued in January. 


Tue Juneau County Argus, published at 


THE Scuooz Funp of the State wasincreised 
laat year, by the sale of lands, $5.423.61; the 
Normal School fund, $9,098 06; the University 

34.21: o } a] 
fund, $161.21; and the Agricuitural College New Lisbon, rays: 


s MAO Ri 

fund, $6,040.88. | Jur village schools are prospering, and 
THERE are now 850 teachers in the Chicago while teachers are curnesé and energetic in the 

public schools to 46.160 scho'ars (according to duties devolving upon them. ther labors are 


oe : rendered pleasant and agreeable by the obed- 
the report for October), The high schools en- | jent and studious efiorts of the scholars in 
rolled 1,393; the grammar achoole, 35,486; the the several departments. The attendance is 
larger than ever before, with a pro-pectof an 

- g oO 
primary echools, 9,290. increase in numbers during the coming wiuter. 


Tne TERMS Of service of the teachers in the 
Milwaukee echoo!s are as be'ow: Lees than 
one year, 13: one year, 38; two years, 40; three 
years, 24; five years, 26; six years, 27; seven 
years, 11; eight years, 14; nine years, 4; ten 
years, 4; more than ten years, 21. 


Some committees of the Normal School 
Board are now making their usual visits to 
the several Normal Schools of the State. This 
Board has provided tae most efficient system 
existing in the State for the examination and 
supervision of i's schoole. Five different com- 


Tue INCOME by tuition fees in the Normal mittves visit these schools at different times 
echools of this State, last year, was as follows: during the year, and report to the Board the 
Platteville, $3,010.21; Whitewater, $3,663 63; results of their labors. These cominittees are 
Oshkosh, $4,552.47; and River Falls, $2,813.81. as follows: On Employment of Teachers, on 
Total, $13 070.12. The interest on the Normal Supplies, on Visitation, on Examination of 
Senior Classes, and on General Supervision. 





school fund loaned was $58,097.92, 
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Tue Inter Ocean says,—‘* Of the four ledy 
candidates for the office of County Sch»ol Su- 
perintendent, in the recent Wisconsin elec- 
tiois, only one was elected, and she defeated 
another woman.”’ 

No item 1n this statement is correct. There 
were eight Judy candidates for this office, funr 
of these were elected, and no one defeated an- 
o' her woman. 

THE INCOME of the State Un'versity last tear 
was $82,950.26. Of this sum, $16,199.29 were 
realized from the Agricultural Collez? fund; 
$1,700.00 from the sale of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home; $4,81!.5S. from student’ fees; $913.57, 
from miscellaneous sources; $15,015.52, from 
the University fund; and $41,310 30 from the 
tax of one-tenth of a mill! per dollar on tke a-- 
sessed property of the State. 

Supt. Manoney, of Kenosha county, in 
fome remarks before an association of teech- 
ersin his coun'y, last month, said that there 
are irom ten to eleven hundred children of 
gchool age in the county who do not attend 
school. He asked the teachers to observe 
how many children there are in their districts, 
who do not attend school, and to report the 
game to him. 

SEVERAL COUNTIES in the State have made 
arrangements for the regular meeting of their 
teachers, in associations,once in two weeks, 
for the discussion of educational topica. We 
trust to see work done in th's direction, the 
coming winter, in more counties thin ever be 
fore. It should be a care to exch county super- 
intendent to organize such associations as soon 
as prac‘icablc, and to maintain them by his 
special exertions. 

Tue Platteville Normal School suspended 
operations the 18th of last month, for two 
weeks, in consequence of the sickness and 
death of younger pupils from diphtheria. 
None of the s'udents in the Grammur and 
Normal departments have been attacked by 
th's disease. I: seems to be prevailing in sev- 
eral localities in the southwestern part of the 
State. Tse rechooi will de in session during 
the holidays, the usnal time for the vacation 
at the close of the Fall Term, 

Tue Rerorm Scaoo. for Boys at Waukesha, 
Wis., enrolls more than 400 boys of from 8 to 
21 yearsof age. There is a lurze farm con- 
nected with the school; also a chair factory 
and shoe-shop: the inma‘es of the institution 
divide their time between aitending school and 
mannal labor. Of course the earnings of the 
school do not cover all the annual expenses, 
their being a deficit every year of some $10,v00 
to be met out of the State appropr ations. 
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Pror. A. F. Nort is in temporary charge 
of Caroll College. He is assisted by Miss 
Kittie North, the Principal of the Grammar 
Iepartment, by Miss Lois Parke, teacher of 
Latin, and by Dr. Hago Philler, instructor of 
German. Under this corps of teach rs, tne 
institution will continue the excel!ert work 
which it has accomplished under Prof. W. L. 
Rankin, the former principal. 

SEVERAI. LOCAL PAPERS in the State have 
lately cpened their columns to educational 
items, and placed these columns in charge of 
principals of graded or high schools, and 
county sup2rintendenis., Iu this way the peo- 
ple beco ne bet'er informed of the condition of 
the echoo!s in their own midst, and learn of 
the educational movements in other portions 
of the State. These pavers add thus to their 
Own popularity and usefulness. 


THE PEWAUKEE VILIAGE scorn is a'ready 
fulltooverflowing. Another room and another 
teacher are imperatively demanded. Yet the 
boar! notwithstanding that the people at the 
regular annooal meeting unanimously in- 
structed them to provide such accomodation, 
furnished ample funds to build a new school 
hous, and voted money to pay an additional 
teacher, nersistently deprive the children of 
their dearest rights, endanger their health by 
overcrowding the rcoms, and thwart the will 
of the whole commun'ty. 


Pror. O. W. Mosuer, the principal of the 
giaded echool at New Richmond, St Croix 
county, writesthus: **Sincs we have occupied 
the new building, we have orgaized one more 
department, and we now have four schools in- 
stead of three. The whole school, | think, is 
in a first-rare condition; and there are in the 
highest department, at present, ten non-resi- 
dent pupils — a fine addition to the schoo!; we 
sre w'shiug to get th's deparitm:nt into the 
line of High School work.”’ 


ONE of the most enjoyable receptions given 
to ex-P,esident G ant during h‘s stay in Chi- 
cigo, was the One in the Expositton Building 
on Monday afternoon Nov. 17, by the echool 
ch.ldren. Not lees thon 50,00 of these, of all 
ages, !rom the wee members of the primiry 
departm2nt to the b!nshing maidens and stal- 
wart young men of the Cen’ral High School, 
paid their respects to the hero of the Appo- 
mattox. In h's address on this occasion, Gen. 
Grant gave utterance to the following words: 

‘It is the condition of oar future success to 
secure general education. With education 
un versal, there need be no apprehension of 
danger to our country in the future. Without 
education I should desptir of the fature of the 
republic.” 
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Tue TEACHERS of the public schools in New 
Holstein and adjoining towns in Calumet 
county, organized an association on tne 15th 
oflast month. Wm. B. Minaghan, the county 
superintendent elect, was chosen temporary 
chiirman. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. Atthis meeting, the question was 
discussed: “Is corporal pnnishment neces- 
sary to school government?” The Chilton 
Times says: “The new society is destined to 
do incalculable good by promoting the interest 
of the grea. cause in which 1ts members are 
actively engaged.” 


Tue STATE SUPERINTENDENT has appointed 
the following visiting committees to the State 
Normal Schools for this year: 

Piatteville— Rev. E. D. Huntley, Appleton; 
Prof. R. B. Anderson, Madison; Supt. W. A. 
Jores, Mineral Point. 

Whitcwater- Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, Be- 
loit; Prof. M. T. Park, Elkhorn; Supt. C. W. 
Roby, La Crosge. 

Oshkosh — Prof. 1. C. How'and, Eau Claire; 
Prof. Geo. M. Guernsey, Plattevilie; Supt. 
John T. Flavin, Watertown, 

River Falis— Prof. J. Q. Emery, Fort At- 
kinson; Prof. A F. North, Pewaukee; Supt. 
John 8. Dore, Neti'sville. 

Pror. A. O. Wricnt, the Principal of the 
Fox Lake Seminary, announces that he will 
deliver this winter the fullowing course of lec- 
tures on the philosophy of history: 

I. The Causes of History; If. The Begin- 
nings of H'story; If. The Far Evst— the 
Patriarchal Type of Society; 1V. India —the 
Sacerdotal T'ype of Society; V. The Orient — 
the Despotic Type of Society: VI. The Cnl- 
maination and Declizve of the Orient; VII. ‘The 
Occident —the Aristocratic Type of Society; 
VIII. Grecee —the Teacher of Culture; IX, 
Rome —the Teacher ot Law; X. Medieval 
Enarope—the Winter Time of Christendom; 
Xi. Moderu Enrope—ithe Summer Time of 
Christendom; XII. The Democratic Type of 
Society. 

Pror. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, the State Geolo- 
gist, has the third volume of the State 
Geological Survey nearly ready for distribu- 
tion. It is of the same s'ze as the second vol- 
ume, issued two years since, and contains 
about 800 pages. Accompanying it are four- 
teen new maps, which will be added to the 
atlas published with the second volume. It 
treate principally of the copper range in the 
northwestern part of the state, and the iron 
range in the northeastern part. It devotes 
considerable space to microscopic tnvestiga- 
tions of specimens taken from these ranges 
and others in the Lake S$ perior region. 
Economic geology occupies a portion of the 
work. It will be distributed in the same 
manner ae wae the other volume. 

Surr. Howitt, of Waukesha, publishes in 
the Freeman of that place, his annual report 
ofthe condition of the schools under his charge 











for the past school year. This report was 
made to the county beard, and presents full 
statistics on the points considered. On the 
subject of school-houses he says: 

‘* Waukesha being an o'd connty, compara- 
tively speaking, the majority of the scbhoo'- 
houses are in excellert condition and well 
furnished; but there is a number of school 
buildings which ought to be replaced by new 
buildings and well furni-hed. I would cail 
tpen the school Cirectora, parents, teachers, 
and al) concerned, to look well to the danger 
which may easily arive, from ill ventilated, 
poor school-houses, and impur: water. Do 
not have your children poisoned with foul 
water, impure air, etc.. and charge their rick- 
ness and death tothe mysterious dealings of 
an inscrutable Providence. 

Tue Epiror of the Evansville Review, an 
old teacher, publishes the following in his 
paper :— 

** How many of the teachers in ‘this county 
sre subscribers for an Educational Journal? 
Every one ought to be. A physician who tries 
his best to alleviate suffering in the most 
euccessiul manrer, takes two or three or 
more Medical Journals. A Mechanic that 
keeps psce with his 'rade must study new in- 
ventions and new plans, and to do this he 
must bea subscriber to, and reader of, works 
on mechanics. But teachers have anidea that 
there is no improvement in the methods of 
imparting Inetraction; that there are no 
bew ideas worth studying, and the conse- 
quence fs seen in the almost uselessneas of one- 
halt of our common school#. Teachers com- 
plain of low wages, The remedy is in their 
own hands. Make yonrself worthy of better 
Wages, and the position in which to obtain 
them is ready for you. Among Tescher’s 
Journals ranks among the best, The Wescon- 
sin Journal of Hducation, pudiished by the 
State Superiutendent and his Assistant.’ 

TnE Fottowine County SUPERINTENDENTS 
were re-elected this fall: Jesse M. Higbee, 
Adams County; H. J. White, Barron; Miss 
Minnie H. Kelleher, Brown; J.C. Rathbun, 
Buffalo; John G. Fieming, Burnett; John 
S. Dore, Ciark; M. 8S. Frawley, Dane, 
2d District; John T. Flavin, Dodge; Miss 
Agnes Hosford, Eau Claire; Ed. McLoughlin, 
Fond du Lac; Chas. L. Harper, Grant; A. W. 
Mi lard, Green Lake; Wm. A. Jones, Iowa; 
T. P. Marsh, Jackson; D. A. Mahoney, Ke- 
nosha; C. S. Stockwell), La Crosse; C. G. 
Thomas, La Fayette; Thomis Green, Mara- 
thon; L. W. Winslow, Marinette: Rich. 
G. O’Connor, Marquette; J. H. Rounds, 
Pepin; D. D. Parsons, Richland; John W. 
West, Rock, ist District; Miss Betsey 
M. Clapp, St. Croix; Jas. T. Lunn, Sauk; Wm. 
Sommers, Shawano; B. R. Grogan, Sheboy- 
g12; John Howitt, Wankesha; L. L. Wrizht, 
Waupaca; Jae. H.T bin, Waushara. 

SEVERAL NEw County Superintendents were 
elected this fall ae follows: E.C. Smith, Ash- 
land county; W. B. Minaghan, Calumet; C. 
D. Tillinghast, Chippewa; Henry Neill, Co- 
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lumbia; Jas. H. McDonald, Crawford; C. E. 
Buell, Dane, 1st district; Chris. Daniels, Door; 
Irvin W. Gates, Douglas; Miss Florence Tick- 
ner, Dunn; D. H. Morgan, Green; C. L. 
Hubbs, Jefferson; W. G. Spence, Juneau: W. 
H. Timlan, Kewaunee; C. F. Willard, Mani- 
towoc; George H. Fowler, Milwaukee, 2d dis- 
trict; A. ©. Brandt, Monroe; H. Allen, Oconto; 
John Leith, Outagamie; W. F. Scott, of 
Ozaukee ; J.T. McCleary, Pierce; Henry B. 
Dike, Polk; A. P. Een, Poriage; Clias. A. 
Morse, Racine; Win. Jones, Rock, ist dis- 
trict; John Anderson, Taylor; Stephen Rich- 
mond, Trempealeau; Wm. Houghton, Ver- 
non; Wm. R. Taylor, Walworth ; Jas. Fiunt- 
gan, Washington; W. W. Kimball, Winne- 
bago; P. E. Nash, Wood. 

Prov. W. &. RANKiN, the principal of Car 
roll College, at Waukesha, the last thirteen 
years, has assumed the position as a teacher 
in the Lake Forest Seminary, near Chiczgo. 
On resigning the charge of the coliege, the 
last of October, he publisned an address to 
the people of Waukesha, in which occur the 
following paragraphs: 

“TIT do most emphatically declare that 1 co 
not regret the years spent ia Caroll College. 
They have been full of a rich and buppy expe- 
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rience. What I have gained and enjoyed, I 
| would not exchange for the perquisites of ths 
fullest office in the land, where I could not 
have a clear Couscience and congenial employ- 
ment. “Within this period of twel ve ur thirteen 
} years, a debt of three thousand dollars has 
| been cleared off, the current expenses have 
been provided for, the furniture and equip- 
ment have been enlarged, repairs and im- 
provements hive been kept up, and a capital 
nearly equal to the original debt has been 
| accumuated. Referring to the las: annuai 
report of the State Sapertntendent of Public 
| Instruction, which Jies betore me, I find that 
the receipts from tuition ju Carroll College 
| during that year were more than ha'f of those 
| 
| 





in Beloit or Milton College, or Lawrence Unt- 
versity, With all their departments, and about 
uine-tenths of the receipts of Ripon College; 
and here 1 may say thut [ have been peculiarly 
tuition of my 
ask one 


foriuuate in the collection of 
My tule has been not to 
to do the work first and then 
Less than 2 per cent. of ail 


patrons. 
Cent in advance, 
present the bill. 
the bills for tuition made out during my thir- 
teen years in Carroll College, remain unpaid.” 


State to aid the children under fourteen years 
| to the Soldiers’ 
Home. Each child received $5.00 
At preeent there are only seven 


of age, who formerly belonge¢ 
Orphans’ 


! 

} Tuts year $935.45 were expended by the 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

month. 


per 
such beneficiaries. By the terms of the law 
the State aid for this object ceases at the end | 
of this year. 
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ents, end m: any others, for their efforts in extending the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL, the publishers will still endeavor to make it useful to the teachers and the 
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educational interests of the State. 
Address, 


GRANT'S TOUR. | 
AROUND THE WORLD. = 


A complete record of tbe Journey of General 
U. 8. Grant, througa Eng!and, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Spain, Germany, Ausina, Italy, 

Jelgium, Swi zerland, Rugs a, Egypt, India, 
China and Japon, with a graphic desenption 
ot the places visited, mauners and customs of 
the countries, interesting incidents, euthusi- 
astic ovations by Emperors, Kings, and the 
people of all climes. svre success to all who 
take hold; wiil positively outsell ail books, 


AGENTS WANTED, 
To sell this, the cheapest, the bes!, and the 


only authentic low-priced book on the subject. 
800 pages. Price $325. Address 


FORSHEE & McMAKIN, 
188 West _Firtu $r., CINCINNATI, QO. | 
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“THE PRINCE AMONG MAGAZINES.” —N. Y. Observer. 


THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as Prof. 
Max Mueller, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Jas. A. Froude, 
Prof. Huxley, R. A. Procter, Edw. A. Freeman, Prof. 
Tyndal, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Frances Power Cobbe, 
The Duke of Argyll, William Black, Miss Thackeray, 
Mrs. Muloch-Craik, George MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Jean Ingelow, Thomas Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Kingsley, Ww. W. Story, Turguenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
= led ning, and many others, are represented in the pages 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1880, Tur Livinc AGE enters upon its then year, admittedly 
unrivalled and continuously successtul. During the year, it will furnish to its 
reade:s the productions of the most eminent authors, above name d, and many 
others; embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories py the Leading For- 
eign Novelists, and an amount 


UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day, 
from the pens of the foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and 
Editors, representing every departmenl of Knowledge and Progress. 
Tug Livine AGE is a weekly magazine, giving more than 

















THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-mnatter yearly. It presents in an inex- 
pensive form, considering its great amount o! reading mi utter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfuctory completeness atte: npted by no 
other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographic: ul, Historical and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreiga Periodicai Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily 
fresh and COMPLETE compilation of an indispessable current_literature,— 
éndispensable because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“The last volume of the Livina Ace presents a fresh example of the jadgment in selection 
and adaptation to the demands _ the beat popuiar literature, which have secured so wide a cir 
culation to that periodica!.’— Y. Tribune. 

“ It covers the whole field of Tul tig and Covers it completely, thoroughly and impartially.” 
— Times, Cincinnati. 

“Itaffords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient means of keeping abreast with the 
proste es of thi ought in all its phasee.”— North American, Philadel Iphia. 

‘It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”’ — Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

“ Gives the best of ail at the one price.”’— New York Independent 

“Itso fully suppties the wauts of the read'ng pabiic that through ‘its pages alone it is possi- 
ble to be as thoroughly we li informed in current literature as by the perusal of a long list of 
monthlies.”” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 7 

* To read it weekly is a liberai eaucation.”’ — Zion's Herald. Boston. 

% With it alone » reader may foirly keep up wihall thatis important in the literature, his- 
tory, politica and science of the day.”— The Methodist, New York. 

* Tt ho'ds the palm agatnst uli iivals.”’— Commercial, Louisville. 

** [t ig INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE Who desires a thorous h compe ndium of all that is admir- 
able and noteworthy io the literatare of the wor'd.”’ - Dosfon Pes 

“There is no way of procuring the Saane amouat of excellent 1 terature for anything like the 
same price.”— Boston Advertiser. 

THE LivInG AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage ; or for $10 50 Tue Livine 
AGE and either one of the American $4 Monthiies (or ZZurper’s Weekly or Baza”) will be sent for 
one year, both postpaid; or tor $9.50 THe LivING AGE and the S/ Nicholas o1 Appleton’s Journal. 









SBE TRA OF FER FOR i8so..-si 


To all new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis the numbers of 1879 which 
contain, besides other interesting matter, the first chapters of “Her wuo WILL 
NOT WHEN HE MAY,” a new story by MRS. OLIPHANT, now appearing in Tue 
Living AGE from advance sheets. 

Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 











McGuifey’s Revised Readers. 


The long continued popularity of McGurrey’s Reapers is sufficient 
evidence of the positive merits of the books. 

In revising them the aim has been to preserve unimpaired all the 
essential characteristics of the series as received from the hands of the 
learned author, the late Dr. Wu. H. McGurrery, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia. 

Among the advantages gained by the revision the following may be 
enumerated: 


1. Adaptatation to more modern methods of teaching reading — notably 
the Phonic Method, the Word Metkod, or a union of these methods. The most 
familiar and popular system of diacritical marks is brought into consistent use. 

2. Hvery word used in the First, Second, and cne-half of the Third Reader, 
when first introduced is placed at the head of the lesson in which it occurs, to 
be learned before the lesson is read. 

3. Carefully engraved script lessons are introduced. 

4. The gradation of the series, and of the different books of the series, has 
been carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the schools of to-day. 

5. A substantial increase has been made in the amount of matter inthe series. 

6. The additional reading matter, and the substitution of new lessons when 
they seemed manifest improvements on those formerly used,has given opportunity 
for the introduction of selections from the writings of the best modern Ameri- 
ean and English authors. 

7. The illustrations, increased to double the number in former editions, 
were drawn and engraved expressly for these Readers by the foremost artists in 
the country. Many of them will serve admirably as the basis for oral lessons in 
language. 

No collection of engravings of equal artistic merit has ever before been’ presented 
in @ series of school text-books. 

8. The typography, printing and binding are materially improved in efficiency 
and attractiveness. 

The credit of the revision is almost wholly due the many triends of McGcrrey’s 
READERS — eminent teachers and scholars — who have contributed suggestions 
and criticisms gained from their daily work in the school-room. 


Pp R i Cc E Ss. Exchange. bay hee Bagg Regular, 


McGuffey’s Revised First Eclectic Reader .... .10 13 16 
McGuffey’s Revised Second Eclectic Read-r...  .18 25 30 
McGuffey’s Revised Third Eclectic Reader... .25 85 -42 
McGuffey’s Revised Fourth Eclectic Reader... .30 -42 -50 
McGuffey’s Revised Fifth Eclectic Reader.... .48 .60 72 


“McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers,” as heretofore published, will 
be continued in publication. 


t27 Parties ordering will please specify if they wish McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 
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YOUNG MEN 500 VOLS. IN ONE. 


WA AVE 2 | . 
vecmier ae William Cullen Bryant's 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE, where you can prepare | FAMILY LIBRARY OF POETRY. 
yourselves for business pursvits in the best | ENLARGED, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 
manner, at the least expense, and in the short- Has the New Bryant, Biography, all the 


esttime. Students received at any time. best and /atest of Bryant's own Poems. New 
Write for circulars. Address A#teel Portrait, New Iliustrations, New Bind- 


ings, etc. One large Volame. Sold only by 
R. C. SPENCER, Milwaukee, Wis. Subscription. Hia Greatest Work, outseilip 


all others combined. Intelligent men an 
women of good address wanted to sell it. 


Large pay to the right persons. 
ere Joly & Aug. 79) OTE’ Nt iress | WESTON HULBERT, 
PARTY TO Third Year. ' ; Chicago, Ii). 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotarg Hungings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alurnis, Tower Clocks, ete. Fuily Wi eeren tate 

Titustrate d Catal logue sent Fr 
Vanpuzen & Tirr, 102K, 2d St, © ticinnatle 





Send for ‘* Two Months in Europe,” and cir- 
cular of Summer's tour. Unusual advantages 
at very reasonable rates. 

0. R. BURCHARD, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


1879. 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.---VOL. IX. 
TERMS, $1.00 —IN ADVANCE. 
If Bill is sent, $1 10; after 6 months, $1.25; at end of year, $1.50. 

The JouRNAL oF Epvucatron will continue to be issued by the present editors 
and publishers, as heretofore. Thanking our subscribers for their patronage; 
our contributors for their interest and their articles, and the county superintend- 
ents, end many others, for their efforts in extending the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL, the publishers will still endeavor to make it useful to the teachers and the 
educational interests of the State. 

Remittances and Communications should be addressed to 


WHITFORD & PR ADT, Madison, Wis. 








ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH ANALYSIS, ee by a New er of 
Diagrams. By Stephen H. Carpenter, Prof. of English in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

This book, the result of the author’s experience in the class room, is designed 
to assist students, by a System of Diagrams, in obtaining the outline structure of 
sentences, which a thorough knowledge of English grammar demands, and thus 
fix in the eye and mind the principles ‘of analysis, a correct knowledge of which, 
as a rule, is wanting among students. 

Price, in boards, 35 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 

In preparation, a Treatise on Orthoepy. 
W. J. PARK & Co., Publishers, Madison, Wi is. 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER, Commencement Exercises, THURSDAY, June 19. 


OSHKOSH, * a THURSDAY, June 19. 
PLATTEVILLE, « as THURSDAY, June 26, 
RIVER FALLS, “ * THURSDAY, June 26. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The Board of Regents of Normal Schools has adopted the following regula 
tions for the admission of students to any State Nurmal School: 

1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled to eight representatives 
in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the representation to which 
any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies may be filled by the president 
and secretary of the Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county superintendent 
of the county (or if the county superintendent has not jurisdiction, then the 
nomination shall be made by the city superintendent of the city) in which such 
candidates may reside, and they shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound 

dily health and of good moral character. Each person so nominated shall re 
ceive a certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a dupli- 
cate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, 
to the secretary of the board. 

8. Upon presentation of such certificate to the president of a State Normal 
School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction of said president, 
in the branches required by law for a third grade certificate, except history and 
theory and practice of teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal 
School in respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the president may require of good health and moral character, and after 
subscribing to the following declaration: 

I,—— ——, do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this State Normal 
School is to fit myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my intention 
to engage in teaching in the public schools of this state. 

4, No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who has not been a member of the 
school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who is less than 
nineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance may be granted by the 
president of a Normal School to any person whe shall have been a member of 
such school for one term, provided that in his judement such certificate is de- 


served. 
THE TERMS OF BOARD AT EACH LOCALITY ARE MODERATE. 


Information as to board and other matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Presidents of the respective schools, as follows: 
Pres’t D. McGrecor, at Platteville; Pres’t J. W. SrEaRNs, at Whitewater; 
Pres’t Groner 8. ALBEE, at Oshkesh; Pres’t W. D. Parker, at River Falls. 
a 












JUST PUBLISHED. 


HEALTH PRIMERS. 


No. 1. Exercise and Training. 
“ 2. Alcohol — Its Use and Abuse. 
“* 3. The House and Its Surroundings. 


“ 4. Premature Death. Its Promotion and Prevention. 
To be followed by other numbers on kindred subjects. 
Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of 40 cents. 


Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
No. 61, Washington St., Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
A VALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS, 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


“In this book the author has endeavored to examine education from the 
standpoint of modern thought, and to contribute something to the solution of 
the problems that are forcing themselves upon the attention of educators.” — 
Extract from Prefuce. 

The scope and character of the work will be indicated by its contents, as fol- 
lows: I, What is Education? II. The Mental Powers: their Order of Develop- 
ment, and the Methods most conducive to Normal Growth. III. Objective 
Teaching: its Methods, Aims, and Principles. IV. Subjective teaching: its 
Aims, and Place in the Course of Instruction. V. Object-Lessons: their Value 
and Limitations. VI. Relative Value of the Different Studies in a Course of 
Instruction. VII. Pestalozzi, and his Contributions to Educational Science, 
VIII. Froebel and the Kindergarten. IX. Agassiz: and Science in its Relation 
to Teaching. X. Contrasted Systems of Education. XI. Physical Culture. 
XII. Asthetie Culture. XIII. Moral Culture. XIV. A Course of Study. 
XV. Country Schools. 

Price, $1.50, post-pa'd. Reduction to Clubs, as follows: Three copies, $4.00; six copiee, $7.50; 
twelve copies, $12.00. Sent by express to one address. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 61 Washington St., Chicago. 
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OFFICE REGENTS OF UNIVERSTY OF WIS. GO TO THE 
Maprson, May 10, 1879. ee c 

We have on hatd 40 Donb'e Seat Folding | SPENCERIAN OLLEG iE, Where you can prepare 
Lid Deeks, with Ink Wells, also, Rear Seats | yourselves for business pursvits in tie best 
for same, accomodating 88 scholars. he yes manner, at the least expense, and in the short- 


Seats were purchased for‘ Ladies’ Hall’ moka . ge = axis 
citation room, have had but little use, ane est time. Students received at any time. 


would fit up some district schoo!-room very Write for circulars. Addreas 
comfortably. Having no further uso for them, R. C. SPENCER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


they will be sold on reasonable teams 1or Cash. 
Address, JOHNS. DEAN, Secretary. |§ —— 


BUCKEYE BELL FouNDRy. NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU. 


Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted Teachers in Music and Elocntion supplied 
with the best Korarg Hangings, for Churches, to edacational institutions. Principals will 
rivers ahbarnb Sable “Fully Warranted, find it to their advantage to make early appli 

Ilostrated Catal gue Kent Fre cation. Address KE TOURJBE 

Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 KE. 2d St., Cinc sinnaud, Music Hall, Boston. 
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WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.---VOL. TX. 
TERMS, $1.000—IN ADVANCE. 
If Bill is sent, $1.10; after 6 months, $1.25; at end of year, $1.50. 

The JoURNAL oF EpvcaTIon will continue to be issued by the present editors 
and publishers, as heretofore. Thanking our subscribers for their patronage 
our contributors for their interest and their articles, and the county superinte nd. 
ents, end many others, for their efforts in extending the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL, the publishe rs will still ende avor to make it useful to the teachers and the 
educational interests of the State. 

Remittances and Communications should be addressed to 

WHITFORD & PRADT, Madison, Wis. 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISHILE ANALYSIS, Senctenved by a New System. of 

Diagrams. By Stephen H. Carpenter, Prof. of English in the University 

of Wisconsin. 

This book, the result of the author’s experience in the class room, is designed 
to assist students, by a System of Diagrams, in obtaining the eutline structure of 
sentences, Which a thorough knowledge of English grammar demands, and thus 
fix in the eye and mind the principles of analysis, a correct knowledge of which, 
as a rule, is wanting among students. 

Price, in boards, 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 

In preparation, a Treatise on Orthoepy. 
W. J. PARK & Co., Publishers, Madison, wi is. 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





RIVER FALLS, Fall Term opens MONDAY, - Aug. 25 
WHITEWATER, “ ee WEDNESDAY, - Aug. 27 
OSHKOSH, ” * WEDNESDAY, - Aug. 27 
PLATTEVILLE, «“« « WEDNESDAY, - Sept. 3 


Examination for admission day previous. At River Falls, same day. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The Board of Regents of Normal Schools has adopted the following regula 
tions for the admission of students to any State Nurmal School: 

1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled to eight representatives 
in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the representation to which 
any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies may be filled by the president 
and secretary of the Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county superintendent 
of the county (or if the county superintendent has not jurisdiction, then the 
nomination shall be made by the city superintendent of the city) in which such 
candidates may reside, and they shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound 

dily health and of good moral character. Each person so nominated shall re 
ceive a certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a dupli- 
cate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, 
to the secretary of the board. 

8. Upon presentation of such certificate to the president of a State Normal 
School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction of said president, 
in the branches required by law for a third grade certificate, except history and 
theory and practice of teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal 
School in respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the president may require of good health and moral character, and after 
subscribing to the following declaration: 

I,—— ——, do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this State Normal 
School is to fit myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my intention 
to engage in teaching in the public schcols of this state. 

4, No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who has not been a member of the 
school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who is less than 
nineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance may be granted by the 
president of a Normal School to any person whe shall have been a member of 
such school for one term, provided that in his judement such certificate is de- 
served. 

THE TERMS OF BOARD AT EACH LOCALILY ARE MODERATE. 

Information as to board and other matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Presidents of the respective schools, as follows: 

Pres’t D. McGrercon, at Platteville; Pres’t J. W. Srearns, at Whitewater; 

Pres’t Grorcr S. ALBEE, at Oshke h;__—_—Pres’t W. D. Parker, at River Falls. 
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A. H. Andrews & Co., 


General Offices Chi 
211 & 213 Wabash Ave., 1cago. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


General School Merchandise. 


The Best School Desks ever made are here sliown. 















The New “Study ” Desk. Andrews ° Triumph” Desk. 








Dovetailed and Stee! Doweled. Warranted 10 Years. 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT PHILADELPHIA AND PARIS! 
If you want good schools, give the teachers 


APPARATUS TO WORK WITH. 


Maps, Globes ad Charts are Indispensable to a good school. ** Six 
months school with these 1s better than nine months without them.” 
Isn’t it true? If so, isn’t it economy to get them? Our goods are the 
best, our prices reasonable. 
aa Rotation inte ak 

We are ready to sell, are you ready to buy? Circulars free on applica 


tion. Write to us. 
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DAVID ATWOOD, Printer. WHITFORD & PRADT, Publishers. 














A. H. Andrews & Co., 


_ General Offices ‘ 
211% 213 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


General School Merchandise. 


The Best School Desks ever made are here shown. 





The New “Study ” Desk. Andrews * Triumph” Desk. 








Dovetailed and Steel Doweled. Warranted 10 Years. 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT PHILADELPHIA AND PARIS! 


If you want good schools, give the teachers 


APPARATUS TO WORK] WITH. 


Maps, Globes and Charts are Indispensable to a good school, 66 Six 
months school with these 1s better than nine months without them.” 
Isn’t it true? if s0, isn’t it economy to get them? Our goods are the 
best, our prices reasonable. 


We are ready to sell, are you ready to buy? Circulars free on appliaa« 
tion. Write to us. 




















IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


For Common Schools no series of books can be 


¥ found to compare in Excel- 
lence, Completeness and Economy, with the following list of standard Text- 
Books'selected from 


The American Cducational Series. 


Hundreds of Districts throughout the Northwest have, within the 
past few years, adopted the most or all of these books, and their introduction 
and use have repaid tenfold their cost in securing uniformity in the use of the 
best books published. 








Mailing Introd’n Exchange 


rice. Price. Price. 
Swinton’s Speller (Word Book). ....cccccccccccessss sc es $0.22 $0.15 $0.11 
New Graded Ereadet, Wines <6. csccccc oa ceedcieocgeienevcas 22 15 10 
ae s ss DECON. cavccont Cece eaass PETE COR .35 24 15 

ue 4 ae BHINGES 6 “sc deare eta Redan ca teecdaess .50 -33 22 
ue as e WOUMIN..< ciccccncescasessccus ween Taunt 42 25 
“ - Ms NDR irs «oi cscsa's ccoe wale eanvawweecee ts 1.05 wae 385 
Robinson’s First Book in Arithmetic............0222-000. 45 29 -20 
. Complete Arithmetic: ; .<6i.060 ceseseciceesene 1.25 83 50 
Kerl’s Shorter Course in Grammar..........0sccecseccces 65 45 33 
Swinton’s Condensed U. 8. History............scecceeeees 1.10 5 0d 
ah Hlementary Geoeraphy . 2.6.2 cccccsescdcscecees 1.00 .60 -40 
SpencConian COMY DOUKA. ccccccc ces: scesnenesvenscissceets 12 “10 -10 
Gray’s How Plants Grow (Botany)......... ...ceeeees zee E00 67 -50 
Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial School Book-Keeping ... 1.00 67 -50 
Webster’s Common School Dictionaries.................. .85 67 67 
Townsend’s Shorter Course Civil Government............ 90 60 60 


For High Schools the following works are more widely 


used and approved than any other simi- 
lar publications: 


Mailing Introd’n Exchange 
ar . - 


rice. Price, Price. 

Webster’s Academic Dictiomary...........cccecccceseees $1.90 $1.55 $1.55 
Cathcart’s Literary Header. << scecccccecscccsens cccesses 1.40 96 50 
Swinton’s Complete Geography.........sseesseseeee -cocs 1.68 1.00 75 
“ WE ORGl MMNUHIN ora oieisivns's cas vrencess¢cgeeeune's 35 24 .18 
Randall’s Reading and Elocution..............eeeseces:s 1.25 83 63 
Kerl’s Composition and Rhetoric. .........ecccceceeeseee 1.10 15 55 
Robinson’s Elementary Algebra........-..ecccccecesecces 1.30 90 -65 
(Ficklin’s) Complete Algebra....... ......... 1.75 3:20 .88 

“ GORING 0) eo creaccenecaweue sas danecs wails. 1.10 75 55 
Bryant & Stratton’s High School Book-Keeping.......... 2.15 1.50 1.08 
Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History............... 1.75 1.20 .88 
Townsend’s Analysis of Civil Government............... 1.30 -90 65 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany................. 2.15 1.50 1.08 
Eliot & Storer’s Elementary Chemistry................... 1.30 90 65 
Dana’s Brief Geology (Geological Story) .............06. 1.30 96 65 
 "Pext- Books OF Geology <<s00% ccc cctecsiesecssedeee 1.75 1.29 1.29 
Kiddle’s Elementary Astronomy.......scscccccccsccccees 1.30 -90 65 
Languellier & Monsanto’s French Course..............6 1.75 1.25 1.25 
Woodbury’s Compiete Course in German ................ 1.75 1.20 1.20 


Full Descriptive List of these and many other publications sent free on appli- 
cation. 

Sample copies to teachers for examination with a view to introduction on re- 
ccipt of exchange prices named above. In addressing us, teachers will confer a 
favor by namiag the district town, or city in which they are teaching. 


ADDRESS IVISON,JBLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.. 


Or, EDWARD ‘COOK, 
133 & 135, State Street, Chicago. 














THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


RIVER FALLS, Winter Term opens WEDNESDAY, Jan. 1. 
OSHKOSH, " - - THURSDAY, Jan. 2, 
PLATTEVILLE, ” " = TUESDAY, Jan. 6, 
WHITEWATER, Spring Term opens - WEDNESDAY, Jan. 29. 


{xamination for admission the day previous. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The Board of Regents of Normal Schools has adopted the following regula. 
tions for the admission of students to any State Normal School: 

1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled to eight representatives 
in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the representation to which 
any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies may be filled by the president 
and secretary of the Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county superintendent 
of the county (or if the county superintendent has not jurisdiction, then the 
nomination shall be made by the city superintendent of the city) in which such 
candidates may reside, and they shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound 

dily health and of good moral character. Each person so nominated shall re- 
ceive a certificate sctting forth his name, age, health and character, and a dupli- 
cate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, 
to the secretary of the board. 

3. Upon presentation of such certificate to the president of a State Normal 
School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction of said president, 
in the branches required by law for a third grade certificate, except history and 
theory and practice of teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal 
School in respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the president may require of good health and moral character, and after 
subscribing to the following declaration: 

I,— , do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this State Normal 
School is to fit myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my intention 
to engage in teaching in the public schools of this state. 

4, No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who has not been a member of the 
school in which such diploma is granted, at lcast one year, nor who is less than 





nineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance may be granted by the 
president of a Normal School to any person whe shall have been a member of 
such school for one term, provided that in his judement such certificate is de- 
served. 
THE TERMS OF BOARD AT EACH LOCALICY AKE MODERATE. 

Information as to board and other matt¢rs may be obtained by addressing the 
Presidents of the respective schools, as fo lows: 

Pres’t TD. McGrecor, at Platteville; Pres’t J. W. Srearns, at Whitewater; 

Pres’t GzorcE 8. ALBEE, at Oshkesh; Pres’t W. D. Parken, at River Falls. 

















